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PERFECT TRIBUTE. Four score and ten years ago this month, on 
19 November 1863, a gaunt, solemn Commander in Chief, speaking at 
the dedication of a national cemetery at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, put 
into eloquently muted prose the overwhelming moral obligation of 
the living to carry forward the work which the Nation’s war dead have 
so nobly advanced. The monument which marks the site of President . 
Lincoln’s address, and the even more durable words uttered there, 
are reproduced on the back cover. 

i 


ARMISTICE DAY 1953, the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of the end of 
World War I, finds Army Graves Registration Service units still en- 
gaged in search and recovery of World War II dead. “Peaceful Is 
Their Sleep” tells of the steps being taken to memorialize those who 
fell in the European combat zone. | 


AS A SERVICEMAN, what are my obligations under Federal, state 
and local income and property tax laws? Must I obtain a new motor 
vehicle license upon transfer to a duty station in another state? What T 
is the difference between “residence” and “domicile”? Answers to these 
and other frequently asked questions appear in the article on “Taxes 
Affecting Military Personnel.” 





SOLIDARITY FOR THE FREE WORLD involves tools and weapons 
as well as words. During the past three years, forty-three friendly 
nations and international organizations have purchased goods and P 
services from the United States Armed Forces under special provisions | 
of law which permit “Military Assistance on a Reimbursable Basis.” 


PRESS POINTERS. In “The Pen Supports the Sword,” a former Public 
Information Officer of the United States Eighth Army in Korea tells 
how the PIO in combat can best serve the Army and the public by T 
serving the press. | 


EVERY SCHOOLBOY is familiar with the famous painting, “Spirit A 
of ’76” which depicts the fifer and drummers of Revolutionary War 
days. The United States Army Band pictured on the front cover is heir T, 


to this centuries-old tradition of “Army Bands and Martial Spirit.” 
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THE ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF 


OLDIERLY, straightforward, hard working and reserved, 

General Matthew B. Ridgway is a fighting man’s general. 
But that is only part of the picture of the new Chief of Staff. 
There are few officers who can match his knowledge and ex- 
perience of the complexities of military diplomacy. At the same 
time, he has discharged responsibilities demanding the highest 
order of skill as a staff officer. The rare combination of ability 
in these related but distinct fields is due partly to General 
Ridgway’s innate characteristics and partly to the wide variety 
of assignments which he has held. 

His vast world-wide command experience in Europe during 
World War II, later in the Caribbean, Korea and Japan, and 
most recently as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, give 
him unusual qualifications for the position of Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army. 

General Ridgway began World War II as a member of the 
War Plans Division of the War Department General Staff, but 
by March 1942 he was designated Assistant Division Commander 
of the 82d Infantry Division, serving under Major General 
Omar N. Bradley. In June, when General Bradley was trans- 
ferred to the command of a corps, General Ridgway became 
commander of the division and he led it when it spearheaded 
the Allied invasion of Sicily on 10 July 1943 in what was the 
first major airborne operation to be carried out at night by 
any army. The paratroopers then moved into Italy and partici- 
pated in the toughest part of the fighting from Salerno to Anzio. 

Later, General Ridgway parachuted into France at the head 
of the 82d during the Normandy invasion in 1944. That was 
the operation which almost everyone, except the men who were 
going to carry it out, believed to be suicidal. But it was that 
same operation which contributed so heavily to the successful 
establishment of the Allied beachheads. 

It was General Ridgway, already emerging as a leading au- 
thority on airborne operations, who was designated Command- 
ing General of the newly organized XVIII Airborne Corps; he 
directed its subsequent operations in campaigns whose names 
have become historic. Jumping into Holland on 17 September 
1944, the Corps played a significant part in the First Allied 
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Airborne Army’s “Operation Market Garden.” After the link-up 
by ground forces, the divisions of the Corps—the 82d and the 
101st—remained in contact with the enemy, fighting as conven- 
tional infantry. 

The 82d and 10lst were pulled out of the line early in 
December, but after the Germans launched their smashing 
counter-offensive through the Ardennes on 16 December the 
101st Airborne was attached to the VIII Corps, fighting an epic 
battle in defense of Bastogne. During the Battle of the Bulge, 
General Ridgway, as XVIII Airborne Corps commander, di- 
rected the operations of the 82d Airborne Division and, at one 
time or another, those of seven infantry divisions, two armored 
divisions and elements of a third armored division. The XVIII 
Airborne Corps contributed heavily to the successful effort to 
halt the enemy breakthrough and then to hurl the enemy back. 

With only a short pause for regrouping and planning, Gen- 
eral Ridgway led the XVIII Airborne Corps in forcing a cross- 
ing of the Rhine at Wesel on 24 March 1945. Thanks to the 
impact of this attack, the consolidation of the bridgeheads by 
ground troops was markedly expedited. For seven days the Corps 
drove forward. 

But the Corps’ task was not ended. Shifting rapidly south- 
ward, General Ridgway’s command took part in snuffing out 
enemy resistance in the Ruhr pocket. With the area secured 
by 18 April, General Ridgway led his troops on to the North 
German Plain; then striking boldly, he forced a crossing of the 
Elbe River on 30 April. Within two days an element of the 
Corps made contact with Russians advancing from the east. 

After VE-Day, General Ridgway flew to the Philippines to 
begin planning for the proposed invasion of Japan, but the 
war in the Pacific ended without further airborne operations. 
In October 1945 he returned to Eurepe to become Deputy 
Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean. Then, in January 
1946, he was named United States Representative on the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee of the United Nations, first in London 
and later in New York, becoming senior Army member in 1947. 
In 1946 he also became senior United States Delegate to the 
Inter-American Defense Board, eventually becoming Chairman. 

From June 1948 to August 1949 General Ridgway was Com- 
mander in Chief, Caribbean Command, and from August 1949 
to December 1950 he was Deputy Chief of Staff for Adminis- 
tration, United States Army. When Lieutenant General Walton 
H. Walker, Commander of the Eighth United States Army, met 
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MESSAGE FROM 
THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


GENERAL MATTHEW B. RipGway 


“When the President transmitted to the Congress his plan for re- 
organizing the Defense Department, which plan has since become law, 
he emphasized two essential objectives—maintenance of democratic 
institutions and protection of the integrity of the military profession. 

“The first is clear. It means, in my case, service under the direct 
personal command of a distinguished civilian of highest integrity, 
Secretary Stevens, and through him under another great American 
patriot of highest character, Secretary Wilson. 

“Today, more than ever, our future depends on the moral stature 
of those clothed with great authority. We are very fortunate to have 
these civilian commanders. 

“The President’s second objective, while likewise clear to us, needs 
much continuing explanation to many in our Government and certainly 
to the American people. 

“The integrity of the military profession is indispensable to an 
effective, efficient military establishment, and that in turn to the 
Nation’s security. The term itself, ‘integrity of the military profession,’ 
implies an officer corps of such character and competence as will 
provide the highest professional and spiritual leadership; and a 
noncommissioned officer corps indoctrinated and inspired by the 
officer corps, whose precepts are its guides and whose standards it 
emulates. 

“It implies fearless, forthright expression of honest, objective pro- 
fessional military views. 

“It implies completely loyal execution of decisions, once announced 
by proper civilian authorities. 

“To attain this second objective will require a full recognition by 
civilian authority of the qualities of integrity, devotion to duty and 
loyalty, and extension by the civilian commanders of a like loyalty 
to the military services. 

“As a fundamental institution in the development of our national life, 
the United States Army has played a proud historic role. It has pro- 
duced leaders unsurpassed in character, competence and courage— 
moral equally with physical. 

“I accept with pride and trust in Divine guidance, the challenge 
of continuing the service of great distinction which my predecessor 
General J. Lawton Collins has rendered. It shall be my constant 
purpose, within the scope of my responsibility and authority, to insure 
that the highest traditions of the United States Army are maintained 
in all their finest aspects; that the Army accomplishes in full its 
assigned missions; and that the men and women who wear its uniform, 
and their dependents, receive the full measure of respect and con- 
sideration from their countrymen which their high-principled devotion 
and utter loyalty in both peace and war so fully merit. 

“Today my admiration for you, the American soldier, is greater 
than ever; and I can find no adequate words to express my own feel- 
ings of humble pride in sharing service of country with you. You will 
have my complete and unqualified support. I shall expect yours.” 
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death in Korea, General Ridgway was named his successor and 
hastened to the Far East to take over the Eighth Army during 
an extremely critical stage of operations. 

General Ridgway’s arrival inspired the Eighth Army with 
a rejuvenated spirit of aggressiveness. To the Korean people he 


spoke tersely but with determination. “I am in Korea to stay,” 
he said simply. To the Army he said, “I am not interested in - 
plans for retreat. I want to see plans for attack.” To his sub- , 


ordinate commanders he said, “You will have my utmost. I 
expect yours.” And despite the fact that the Eighth Army was 
still feeling the effects of its bitter withdrawal from the Yalu, 
the Allies once more took the offensive. 

It was while the forces of the United Nations were driv- 
ing toward the 38th Parallel that General Ridgway was called 


upon to assume even broader responsibilities as Supreme Com- ° 


mander of the United Nations Forces in the Far East. In this 
capacity his long experience in military-diplomatic activities 
was a tremendous asset, and his achievements in Tokyo led 
finally to his assignment to Paris in May 1952 as Supreme 
Allied Commander. 

His qualities of leadership, his grasp of the political and 
economic ramifications as well as of the military aspect of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Europe, together with 
his understanding of the various nationalities with whom he 
constantly dealt, enabled him to overcome many obstacles in 
furthering the build-up of SHAPE strength. 

One of General Ridgway’s outstanding characteristics is his 
determination to spend a maximum amount of time with as 
many front-line units as possible. This quality has always 
marked his approach to command. Part of the citation for the 
Distinguished Service Cross which he was awarded for extraor- 
dinary heroism in Sicily speaks of his “uncanny ability for 
appearing during crucial moments in the advance.” When he 
was commander of the XVIII Airborne Corps, someone declared 
that “At the farthest point of advance in Ridgway’s corps you 
would always find the corps commander, the division commander, 
the regimental commander, and any riflemen who could keep 
up.” In Korea, the manner in which he covered the front lines 
became a legend. 

Upon taking his present office, General Ridgway reiterated 
the principles which will continue to animate his service. The 
full text of these remarks is contained in the “Message from the 


Chief of Staff.” 
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THE PEN SUPPORTS 
THE SWORD 


CoLoneEL NosieE J. WILEY, JR. 


oe an Army Public Information Officer is a simple 
matter. All it takes is one short paragraph in a Special 
Order—or a phone call in the middle of the night. That is how . 
I became Public Information Officer of the Eighth United 
States Army in Korea. 

For a novice it was quite a challenge. I had little opportunity 
to “read myself into the picture” and precious little material, 
so I decided to learn by experience and by advice from others. 

On 12 September 1950 I joined the Eighth Army advance 
headquarters with my brand new MOS 5401 (Public Relations) . 
I inherited a rudimentary public information shop and a flock 
of guest war correspondents from the States. Within forty- 
eight hours the Commanding General, the late Lieutenant 
General Walton H. Walker, called me into his office and told 
me that there would be an all-out Allied offensive to break out 
of the Pusan perimeter on 16 September and that on 15 Sep- 
tember, U. S. X Corps would make an amphibious landing at 
Inchon. This was my first experience in one of the primary 
duties of a public information officer in combat—to keep 
thoroughly on top of the tactical situation. 

During my year as the Eighth Army’s Public Information 
Officer learned many lessons, but they all boil down to this— 
the public information officer in combat serves his commander 
and serves the Army by serving the press. Under normal cir- 
cumstances anywhere, he is charged with planning, organiz- 
ing and enhancing his unit’s relations with the public. In com- 
bat the public is represented by the press; it is our public. 

The combat PIO is charged with direct support of civilian 
press operations. This he accomplishes by providing access to 
news sources, by arranging for housekeeping, transportation 


COLONEL NOBLE J. WILEY, JR., Infantry, is Chief of Staff, The Infantry 
Center, Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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and communications facilities for press representatives and by 
a sympathetic understanding of correspondents’ problems. 

Press briefings are absolutely necessary to assure that cor- 
respondents are at the right place at the right time when news 
is being made, although obviously the resulting stories can not 
be released until the outcome of the operation is known. 
Briefing on impending operations not only insures the corre- 
spondents’ personal safety but also permits them to organize 
their activities for complete coverage of fast-breaking news. 

Thus when the 187th Regimental Combat Team launched 
airborne Operation Tommyhawk in the vicinity of Munsan, war 
correspondents, including broadcasters, newsmen, feature 
writers and photographers, were thoroughly briefed on the 
operation. Special arrangements were made for volunteers 
from the press camp to accompany the assault forces by trans- 
port, flying in formation with the airborne regiment. Some 
correspondents even elected to drop with the unit. Facilities 
were set up for immediate censorship and release of stories. 
As a result, dispatches were filed, cleared and released approxi- 
mately forty-five minutes after the airborne troops had landed. 

Briefing, getting the correspondents to the scene of action, 
then assisting them in releasing the news while it is news— 
all three are important functions of the public information 
officer in combat. 

Regardless of whether the PIO is at army, corps or division 
level, he should conduct tactical briefings for correspondents 
in his area. These briefings naturally require that he be fur- 
nished accurate and timely information by G2 and G3 in as 
much detail as possible so that he may sketch intelligently the 
tactical picture. Most of this material is used by correspondents 
to fill in front-line dispatches. Daily communiques issued by 
the responsible headquarters give the essential facts of the past 
twenty-four hours’ operation. Together these briefings, front- 
line dispatches and communiques serve largely as the informa- 
tion upon which correspondents base their war reporting. 

In addition, the combat PIO provides his correspondents with 
logistical support—including billeting, transportation, commu- 
nications and supplies. Regardless of the size of the head- 
quarters, a press camp must be planned to support any corre- 
spondents who may visit. The size of such a camp is dependent 
upon the unit’s capabilities and the anticipated number of 
correspondents. As an example, both in Taegu and eventually 
in Seoul Eighth Army established outside of the military 
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command post, a camp which furnished living accommoda- 
tions, a separate mess, limited transportation and adequate 
communications for war correspondents. 

During my tour, I was fortunate in having friends in the 
Signal Corps who understood my problems and assisted in every 
way. The officers responsible for press communications were 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Far East Command, the Eighth 
Army Signal Officer and the Signal Officer of what was then 
the Japan Logistical Command. Drawing on their facilities and 
supplies, these officers helped greatly with speedy communi- 
cations for the press. 

Communications at Seoul consisted of telephone lines to and 
from the front, special telephone lines from the press center to 
Tokyo, courier airplanes provided by the Air Force to carry 
news pouches, photographs, recording tape and the like, and 
a battery of teletype machines connecting front-line units to 
the press center in Seoul and thence to Tokyo. Correspondents 
were permitted free use of telephones at the press center when- 
ever their calls did not interfere with military priority traffic. 

A special communications system was set up for news coverage 
of the initial phases of the armistice negotiations. The telephone 
and teletype system at Munsan-ni, north of the established 
press center at Seoul, was inadequate. Arrangements were there- 
fore made with the Marine Corps to furnish several standby 
helicopters at the little Munsan airstrip. These helicopters took 
exposed film, stories and tape recordings to the Kimpo airport. 
From there the Air Force operated special courier flights which 
were met in Tokyo by members of Far East Command Public 
Information Office. 

Another helicopter was used to fly pictures directly to the 
USS El Dorado anchored in Inchon harbor. This vessel was 
equipped with a radio-photo processing laboratory; the pic- 
tures were radioed to Tokyo, approved and relayed to the 
United States in a matter of minutes. Jeep couriers maintained 
regular schedules, carrying stories from Munsan to the censors 
in the press camp at Seoul, thus augmenting the limited tele- 
phone service. As time progressed, the communications system 
was expanded and telephones and teletypes became available 
at Munsan-ni. 

Correspondents accredited to a theater or combat zone have 
approximately the same status as a field grade officer, and 
commensurate provision must be made for their housing, mess- 
ing and transportation. Obviously these facilities become more 
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limited in forward units. A division PIO will probably be 
lucky if he can get the use of one squad tent for housing and 
office space, with feeding accommodations in a nearby mess. 

In an Army headquarters the staff sections are usually scat- 
tered and more facilities are available. In Seoul, for example, 
the press center was located in a small old apartment building 
approximately two miles from the Army command post. This 
is desirable since the correspondents generally prefer to be by 
themselves and have everything centered where possible in one 
building. The building contained billets, mess and bathing 
facilities. Under the same roof were communications outlets, 
radio broadcasting booths and offices of the censorship teams. 
Even when operating under canvas in the field, it is desirable to 
establish a press camp offering equivalent facilities about a 
mile or two from the Army headquarters or command post. 
(See sketch.) aia 

When the command post moves, arrangements must be made 
to re-establish a press camp in the new location. Thus when 
the United Nations representatives set up a base camp at 
Munsan-ni, the train which was originally intended to accom- 
modate the small United Nations staff at the armistice tables was 
run up to Munsan-ni and turned over to the correspondents. 
The train was equipped with a dining car, kitchen, refrigerator 
car, office and communications car and several new American- 
type sleepers outfitted with good spring bunks, blankets and 
clean sheets. Bathing and toilet facilities were built outside. 
This train proved to be eminently satisfactory as a press billet. 

Besides his primary mission of assisting war correspondents 
in the field, the public information officer in combat has 
another obligation to fulfill—that of releasing information on 
his own unit’s activities. 

The latter job has been greatly simplified by operation of 
the Army’s Home Town News Center at Kansas City, Missouri. 
The Center processes stories from the field and places them 
with appropriate news media—a service which helps speed 
collection and production of good home-town items. (See “From 
Front Lines to Headlines,” September 1953 Dicgst.) 

In addition to his normal duties, the PIO working in con- 
junction with the headquarters commandant and other staff 
members, often becomes the “bird dog” for visiting dignitaries. 
Frequently he is called upon to arrange press conferences, 
prepare biographical sketches and assure that adequate photo- 
graphic coverage is provided. 
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In fulfilling their public information responsibilities, some 
commanders insist on holding scheduled press conferences 
while others like to have a press conference only when some 
newsworthy event requires it. Then, too, some commanders 
prefer a press conference to individual interviews. Many cor- 
respondents, on the other hand, would rather have an indi- 
vidual interview because it gives them an “exclusive” story. 
The PIO has to evaluate all requests for interviews and make 
recommendations to his commander. Then he has to arrange 
for the interviews or press conferences or both. 

Frequently the public information officer will receive re- 
quests from correspondents to set up interviews with key staff 
members. In such cases, the co-operation received depends in 
a large measure on the confidence that the staff has in the 
public information officer. Many Army officers abhor being 
quoted. Often the PIO and the correspondent may be reminded 
during the course of an interview, “I will be glad to give you 
any information you want, but please do not quote me.” Obvi- 
ously, while the correspondent will abide by the desires of the 
officer, it takes a good deal of the punch out of his story. With- 
out direct quotes and attribution, the story loses authenticity. 

For their part, most correspondents do not like prepared 
“handouts,” particularly if they bear any security classifica- 
tion, nor do they care for “off the record” conferences or 
discussions. About the only purpose of off-the-record com- 
ments or classified handouts is for use as background material. 

Besides opening news sources to the press and providing 
maintenance, transportation and communications for correspon- 
dents in the field, the PIO during the early days of the Korean 
War exercised certain censorship functions as well. And while 
censorship is no longer the responsibility of the combat PIO, 
my office was heavily involved in it. 

To begin with, my own PIO staff was immediately pressed 
into censorship service. They were not trained in those duties, 
but more than half of them were employed in such work on 
an around-the-clock basis. At first we reviewed material in our 
own office, but later the clearance officers moved to the press 
billets where they were accessible to all correspondents. 

Initially we had only two basic rules. A story was disapproved 
(a) if it tended to offer aid and comfort to the enemy or (b) 
if it adversely affected the morale of the United Nations troops 
fighting in Korea. We conscientiously tried to avoid making 
any copy changes. True, we probably made mistakes, but we 
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were not specialists. We were trying to assist the correspondents 
and at the same time not violate security. The seasoned’ corre- 
spondents understood security and their stories often passed 
without any cuts. Some of the inexperienced newsmen, how- 
ever, were out to get “by-line” recognition from their papers 
and would do almost anything to get a story through. We sur- 
vived many threats in this connection, stuck to our convictions 
and received good support from higher headquarters. 

It soon became apparent, however, that if complete uni- 
formity was to be achieved, censorship would have to be cen- 
tralized and treated as a theater problem, not a responsibility 
of a field army in combat. Accordingly, Headquarters, Far East 
Command, sent its censors to Korea, where they were integrated 
into the existing set-up until they were finally able to take 
over completely. The latter system worked much better in the 
long run, and is now prescribed in Army Regulations 360-65. 
(See “The War for Words,” January 1953 Dicest.) 

The voluntary censorship experiment in Korea proved rather 
conclusively that, in time of war, the military must invoke and 
use its power of control over news. If sympathetically admin- 
istered, there can be no quarrel with the Army policy that a 
minimum of information must be withheld from the public 
consistent with security. Even so, censorship must be regarded 
as strictly a wartime weapon and one which must be utilized 
by those who strongly abhor it. 

Most of the correspondents who operated with Eighth Army 
in Korea will, I believe, agree that they received fair and im- 
partial treatment and good co-operation. I, for one, learned 
many lessons which will stand me in good stead in the future. 

Ample background material, plenty of communications and 
transportation, adequate “housekeeping,” sympathetic censor- 
ship—these, in brief, are what the public, through the press, 
asks of the Army PIO in combat. In the final analysis the com- 
bat PIO is a human-relations officer, interpreting the Army to 
the public through the correspondents. 

So, if that phone ever rings and you are on your way to 
serve as a public information officer in combat, in the back 
of your mind just change your designation from “Public In- 
formation Officer” to “Press Services Officer” and you will be 
properly oriented to accomplish your mission. 
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MAJOR GENERAL FLOYD L. PARKS 


“Tt is the responsibility of each Army individual to build his own character 
and reputation in his community. It is the responsibility of Army command 
to build the Army’s character and reputation in the Nation. The discharge of 
these responsibilities in the best possible manner constitutes Army public 
relations.” 
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A NEWSMAN’S VIEW 
OF AN INFORMATION OFFICER 


Mark S. WATSON 


1. REASSIGNMENT of Major General Floyd L. Parks to 
command the Second Army ended the longest service on 
record as head of the Army’s information service. He became 
Chief of the Public Information Division, Office of the Chief of 
Staff, in January 1946, held that post until August 1948 when 
he was named Deputy Commander, U.S. Army, Pacific, and after 
a year in that duty was brought back to Washington to resume 
the work he had done so well. The Army reorganization of 
1950 changed the title to Chief of Information, but the tasks 
to be performed (in the areas of concern to newspapermen) 
were those same tasks in which his performance had already 
proved outstandingly capable. After a total of six years in pub- 
lic information direction he turns over that duty to his suc- 
cessor, Major General Gilman C. Mudgett. 

General Parks moved into the information desk in 1946 after 
an excellent record in field and staff. Born in Kentucky, he was 
graduated from Clemson College in South Carolina in 1918, 
just in time to enlist in the ranks for a few weeks before win- 
ning a commission and assignment to the Tank Corps. By the 
reverse-promotion practiced just after World War I, the Tank 
Corps captain became a first lieutenant of Infantry, but to his 
good fortune he also was given Washington duty as aide to 
Major General E. F. McGlachlin, Jr., when the latter was com- 
mandant of the Army War College. 

Later in his career came two other notable assignments from 
which the young officer learned a great deal—assignments as 
aide to Major General William R. Smith as Superintendent of 
the United States Military Academy at West Point and to 
General Malin Craig as Chief of Staff. Also, there was a year 
at Yale (it provided a degree as master in yet another science) , 
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field duty with infantry and tanks, and invaluable courses at the 
Infantry School (where he later served as an instructor), at the 
Command and General Staff School, and at the Chemical War- 
fare School. 

Last duty with the tanks was with the new 2d Armored 
Division at Fort Benning in 1940-41, from which the then Major 
Parks was moved to the Army’s so-called General Headquarters 
(which evolved in 1942 into Army Ground Forces) and from 
that to second-in-command of the still newer 69th Infantry 
Division. In mid-1944 he went overseas to become Chief of Staff 
of the newly organized First Allied Airborne Army, and thus 
to direct the complex activities of getting three airborne divi- 
sions co-ordinated for the large-scale aerial assault over Holland 
in September 1944. This attack and the March 1945 crossing of 
the Rhine (by the largest airborne force of World War II) were 
outstanding among the six operations conducted. 

With VE-Day dissolving the Allied army, certain American 
elements went under command of General Parks when he was 
designated Commanding General of the United States district 
of Berlin. It was in this latter capacity that he led the first 
American troops into the old German capital on 1 July 1945. 
His was the responsibility for administrative arrangements for 
the American contingent at the Big Three’s Potsdam confer- 
ence which began a fortnight later; for solving the early prob- 
lems of U. S. Army occupation of that sector; and for the still 
larger early problems of the Allied Kommandatura (of which 
he served as Chief Commander) with regard to administration, 
supply and reactivation of life in the ruined city. On his return 
from Europe to duty in the Office of the Chief of Staff, he 
shortly found himself, to his astonishment, Chief of the Public 
Information Division, War Department. 

Thereupon, probably without meaning to do so, General Parks 
proved himself to be an exception to the theory that successful 
direction of a public information program for the Army calls 
for special training and for working knowledge of the techniques 
of gathering and disseminating news. Of these techniques the 
new chief knew nothing whatever, save for such generalities as 
any observant man would notice, and he had no schooling what- 
ever for the new job. What he possessed was great quickness of 
perception, readiness to learn, and a disposition to rely on people 
who clearly know what they are talking about—plus a profound 
knowledge of everything about the Army, line and staff alike, 
in which the public itself is likely to be interested, plus also a 
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positive genius for getting along with people, including those 
who are looking for trouble. 

Even one who has seen a great deal of the Pentagon has diffi- 
culty in deciding just how General Parks has conducted his 
mission so successfully. Certainly a prime asset is his candor, 
along with an apparent guilelessness (it can’t be as complete 
as it looks) which shames a potential critic. You cannot very 
well raise a loud hullabaloo over some mischance which Gen- 
eral Parks promptly admits—and then goes on to explain lucidly 
in as much detail as is desired, with simple correction of ex- 
aggerations. He seems to have little sympathy with official clas- 
sification of something as “secret” when it is only embarrassing, 
and on many occasions these past years he has voluntarily pushed 
into the public view such trivia as would have been embarrassing 
if they had not been uncovered promptly and voluntarily. 

That ought to be routine for an information officer, but it is 
not always so. The same can be said of another quality—General 
Parks’ great gift for distinguishing between fact, which all news- 
papermen wish, and propaganda, which they do not. Mention 
must be made of a third gift—knowing the whole interesting 
background of a seemingly dull subject, and readily providing 
it in layman’s language which often is vivid and absorbing. One 
of the older newspapermen in the Pentagon deplores the fact 
that General Parks ever went into the Army; he would have 
made a marvelous reporter. 

Not everything can be copied, but example is often fruitful, 
and it is certain that General Parks’ persistent examples were 
rewarding in at least two areas. The staff immediately under him 
could not fail to recognize his extraordinary success in a field 
of work in which numerous equally capable commanders and 
staff officers have had no success at all; his subordinates can 
hardly have failed to note the outstanding reasons for his success. 

The other area is extremely important too—for it includes 
military and civilian officials of very high rank, whom in the 
past six years General Parks has pushed and pulled and per- 
suaded and corrected, and who have been wise enough to follow 
his advice, and to continue following it. 

The Information Officer’s work is never done; he has to 
keep on pushing just to avoid losing ground, and he has to be 
sure he pushes in the right direction. General Parks did these 
two things unfailingly. 











TAXES AFFECTING 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


CoLonEL A. H. ROSENFELD, JR. 


EGARDLESS of an existing state of war or national emer- 

gency, it must be taken as a basic premise that military 
personnel are subject to taxation of income and property in the 
same manner as civilian members of the community. However, 
by reason of his military duty, a member of the Armed Forces 
may receive certain benefits not otherwise available—such as the 
exclusion for Federal income tax purposes of a portion of pay 
earned in a combat zone or the flat sum exemption of a certain 
amount of pay for state income tax purposes. 

One of the facts which cannot be too strongly emphasized is 
that the responsibility for filing tax returns and paying any tax 
due exists both in the case of the Federal income tax and of 
many state income and property taxes even where a serviceman 
is in foreign service, unless a provision for a specific deferment 
or exemption is applicable. 

A Federal income tax return must be filed by every individual 
who has a certain amount of gross income during the calendar 
year (presently $600 or more). This liability exists without 
regard to marital status, dependents or deductions or to whether 
the tax has been paid by withholding or on estimates. Most 
service personnel calculate their income tax on a calendar year 
basis which will necessitate the filing of returns on or before 
15 March following the close of the calendar year. 

Aside from the general provisions for obtaining a reasonable 
extension of time for filing returns applicable to specific cases 
detailed in the Internal Revenue Code, there is the provision 
under section 3804(f) of the Internal Revenue Code (as added 
by Public Law 908—81st Congress) for a postponement for com- 
bat service. This states that the period that a member of the 
Armed Forces, or any other individual in support of such Armed 
COLONEL A. H. ROSENFELD, JR., Infantry, was formerly Chief, Army 
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Forces, serves in a “combat zone”, or is hospitalized outside the 
United States as a result of injury, wounds or disease incurred 
in a combat zone after 24 June 1950, plus 180 days next there- 
after, may be disregarded in determining the timeliness of filing 
an income tax return or the payment of an income tax or any 
installment thereof. This includes a declaration of estimated tax 
as well as a final return. 

Accordingly, the due date for filing returns and declarations 
of estimated tax and for the payment of any tax due thereon 
is postponed for such taxpayers until the expiration of 180 
days after termination of such status. Thus the postponed due 
date for a member of the Armed Forces who left the combat 
zone on 16 July 1953 is 12 January 1954. A statement should 
be attached to the return indicating the date on which combat 
service, or hospitalization as the result of combat service, 
terminated. A spouse is not entitled to such a postponement. 
However, where the wife has filed and paid the tax on her 
separate return with respect to her income at a time when the 
husband came within the combat zone postponement pro- 
visions in relation to his tax return, the husband and wife may 
file a joint return within three years after the husband’s post- 
poned due date. 

By now most people are familiar with the forms used for 
filing individual Federal income tax returns. A choice must be 
made between the Form 1040A, in which the taxpayer furnishes 
certain information and leaves the computation of the tax to 
the Internal Revenue Director’s office, and the Form 1040 in 
which the taxpayer computes and pays the tax. Form 1040 is 
divided into the so-called short form where the required pay- 
ment is listed on a tax table and the long form where the de- 
tailed computation is set forth. It is only possible to use the 
Form 1040A where the total income is less than $5000, not 
more than $100 of which is from wages not subject to withhold- 
ing tax, interest or dividends. 

Because of the “split-income” provisions of the present law, 
it will be advantageous in most cases for married couples to 
file joint returns even though only one spouse had an income. 
This usually results in a lower tax than from the use of separate 
returns due to the fact that the tax is computed on half of the 
income reported. A joint return should be filed where one spouse 
had less than $600 income during the year. 

In the actual preparation of the income tax return, the first 
matter to consider is the amount and kind of income to be 
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reported. A brief article such as this does not permit even a 
listing of items of income to be excluded or reported but may 
only allow mention of certain items of particular interest to 
service personnel. Among the specific exclusions from gross 
income not to be shown on the return are all compensation for 
active service as a commissioned warrant officer, warrant officer, 
or enlisted member, and up to $200 of compensation for active 
service as a commissioned officer, of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for any month during any part of which such 
member served in a combat zone, after 24 June 1950 and 
prior to 1 January 1954, or was hospitalized anywhere as a 
result of wounds, disease or injury incurred while serving in a 
combat zone, except that this “hospitalization exclusion” 
will not apply for any month during any part of which there 
are no combatant activities in the combat zone. 

The “combat zone” includes Korea and certain adjacent 
waters designated by Executive Order No. 10195. “Compensa- 
tion for active service” has been construed to include reenlist- 
ment bonus or allowance and pay for accrued leave paid on 
discharge and reenlistment or extension of enlistment in any 
month, any part of which was served in a combat zone. 

Also excluded are payment of basic allowance for quarters, 
including the value of quarters, heat and light furnished in 
kind, and payments of basic allowance for subsistence. 

In 1951, a provision was added to the Revenue Act which 
has a particular interest to service personnel by reason of the 
frequent moves they must make from one post to another under 
changing tours of duty. Often it becomes necessary to sell their 
residence at one location and purchase a new residence at 
another. Before 1951, a gain on the sale of a personal residence 
was reportable and taxable for the year in which the sale 
occurred. However, section 112(n) was added to the Internal 
Revenue Code and provides that where a taxpayer sells his 
principal residence for a gain and purchases and occupies a 
new principal residence within the period beginning one year 
prior to and ending one year after the sale of his old principal 
residence, the gain will not be recognized in the year of such 
sale, except to the extent that the selling price of the old exceeds 
the cost of the new. The afterperiod shall be extended to 18 
months where the new residence is under construction within 
one year after the sale of the old principal residence. 

For example, where the old residence is sold for $14,000 and 
represents a gain of $2000, no part of this $2000 gain is recog- 
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nized at the time of the sale of the old residence unless the cost 
of the new residence is less than $14,000. To the extent that 
such cost of the new residence is less than $14,000, the gain is 
recognized in the year of sale of the old residence, but of course 
in an amount not more than $2000. The taxpayer will not be 
denied the benefit of this provision simply because he did not 
actually occupy it on the date of sale or because it had been 
temporarily rented prior to the sale. 

As it was obvious that many members of the Armed Forces 
would be unable to purchase new principal residences within 
the one year or 18-month period after the sale of their old 
principal residences because of their service and would thereby 
be deprived of the benefits of the above-cited section of law, 
Congress amended section 112(n) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
so as to suspend the running of the one-year or 18-month period 
during the time that the taxpayer is serving on extended active 
duty with the Armed Forces of the United States after the date 
of the sale of the old residence and before 1 January 1954. The 
period, however, may not be extended in any case beyond four 
years from the date of sale of the old residence. The term 
“extended active duty” means any period of active duty pur- 
suant to a call or order to such duty for a period in excess of 
90 days or for an indefinite period. This section is applicable 
with respect to sales of residences after 31 December 1950. 

A further benefit, at least to those who may be survivors 
of service personnel in the combat zone, is the provision of 
the Internal Revenue Code which states that a member of the 
Armed Forces who dies while on active duty after 24 June 1950 
and prior to 1 January 1954 while serving in a combat zone or 
as the result of wounds, disease or injury incurred while so 
serving, shall not be subject to Federal income tax on his income 
for the taxable year in which falls the date of his death, or for 
any prior year ending on or after the first day he served in a 
combat zone after 24 June 1950. Furthermore, any unpaid tax 
liability outstanding against such member of the Armed Forces 
at the time of his death, shall be canceled or abated. If the tax 
is collected or paid subsequent to the date of his death, it shall 
be credited or refunded as an overpayment. This abatement 
applies to interest and penalties as well as to the tax. 

As mentioned previously, military personnel are not relieved 
from obligation to pay state income and personal property taxes. 
In order to understand this state tax obligation, it is necessary 
to understand the difference between residence and domicile, 
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since the state taxes are generally based on domicile. 

Although a person may have more than one residence, he 
can have only one domicile. Domicile has a broader meaning 
than residence and includes the latter. It is residence plus intent. 
The courts have usually held that in order to acquire a new 
domicile there must be both physical presence in the new place, 
and an intention to remain there. Both the act and intent must 
concur, and the absence of either one prevents a change in 
domicile. At the same time there must, of course, be an intent 
to abandon the old domicile. Thus by moving from station to 
station, a person in service would not acquire a new domicile, 
or as it is sometimes called, “legal residence,” since there is 
no intent to remain in the new locality. Once a domicile is 
established, it continues until a new one is acquired. 

This general rule is strengthened by the provisions of section 
514 of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as 
amended. This Act provides that a person shall not lose his 
residence or domicile because of absence from his home state 
due to military orders, nor will he acquire a new domicile by 
being present in a state solely by reason of military orders. 
This section also provides relief from local income and property 
taxes, as will be pointed out below. 

State income taxes are usually based upon “residence,” 
“domicile,” or source of income. The state laws generally define 
the residence necessary for liability to pay a state income tax. 
Although a serviceman may temporarily reside in a state and 
derive his income for military service there, he is exempted 
from payment of income taxes therein by virtue of section 514 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. This exemption 
applies, however, only to his military income. Therefore, if 
the serviceman has other income, i.e., rents or civilian employ- 
ment, within the state in which he is stationed, he may be 
liable for the state income tax thereon. 

This exemption does not apply to the income tax of his 
home state. If his state of domicile requires the payment of 
income taxes, he is legally obligated to do so. The Relief Act 
does not excuse a serviceman from tax obligations of his home 
state. Neither does the exemption apply to dependents of 
servicemen. If the wife of a serviceman derives income within 
the state in which he is stationed and meets the residence 
requirements, she must file a return and pay the tax, although 
she claims another state as her domicile. 

Personal property taxes are of two kinds—those on tangible 
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personal property, such as automobiles, furniture, and the like, 
and those on intangible personal property, such as stocks and 
bonds. In some states the personal property taxes are levied 
at the state level and in others on the county or local level. 
Generally, the liability for personal property taxes is based 
on physical presence within the state on a certain date. The 
tangible personal property tax is usually based on the value of 
the property, while the tax on intangibles may be based either 
on their value or the annual return therefrom. 

Section 514 of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act also 
protects a person in the military service from liability for 
personal property taxes in all states other than his domicile. 
Thus, although a serviceman’s car and furniture may be present 
in the state in which he is stationed (other than his domicile) 
on the assessment date, he is not liable for personal property 
taxes in that state. If, however, the property is used for busi- 
ness purposes, there is no prohibition against a state’s taxing 
such property. Here again, the protection does not apply to 
dependents, so that any property owned by a serviceman’s wife 


_ may be subject to personal property taxes by the state in which 


he is stationed. 

Akin to the question of personal property taxes is that of 
motor vehicle licenses and registration. The Civil Relief Act 
also protects servicemen as regards licenses, registration and 
other fees with respect to ownership and operation of motor 
vehicles. The Act provides that the general taxation protection 
includes “licenses, fees or excises imposed in respect of motor 
vehicles or the use thereof.” This exemption, however, applies 
only if the required fees have been paid to the state in which 
the serviceman is domiciled. Thus a serviceman whose car is 
registered in his home state needs no registration plates or 
operator’s license from the state in which he is stationed. 

The exemption does not apply to the automobile if it is 
registered or titled in a wife’s name. It should be noted in this 
regard that if the car is registered in the wife’s name, she may 
be liable for the personal property tax in the state in which 
the car is kept. The personal property tax may also be levied 
on one-half the value of the car if it is held in joint names. 

The Relief Act has no effect on real estate taxes levied by and 
payable to the state in which the land is located. 

The table on page 24 shows the states which have income 
and personal property taxes. Certain states which have income 
taxes give military exemptions for all or a part of military pay. 
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Many states gave this exemption during World War II, but not 
all have extended it for the period since the Korean conflict 
began. Some of the statutes merely read “when the United States 
is at war,” and may or may not be effective at the present time. 
Most states, however, do extend the date for filing of returns 
and payment of taxes until the end of the present emergency. 
The serviceman should communicate with the state tax depart- 
ment of his domicile for the latest rulings. 

Certain exemptions are also given on personal property taxes. 
This usually exempts a definite valuation of property from 
taxes and no attempt has been made to list these exemptions 
in the table. The time for payment of these taxes also is fre- 
quently extended for the period of service. Here again the 
local taxing authorities can provide the latest regulations. 

As a note of caution to members of the Armed Forces from 
states which extend the time for payment of state income and 
property taxes, it is urged that, if possible, these taxes be paid 
as they regularly become due. Otherwise the taxpayer one day 
may find himself faced with a tax bill for a number of years. 

Any military personnel having difficulty or doubts in the 
preparation of either a Federal or state tax return, should con- 
sult a legal assistance officer or judge advocate in the matter. 
These officers are advised of the latest developments in tax 
problems and can give competent assistance related to an in- 
dividual’s needs. 


Personal Property and Income Taxes Affecting Armed Forces Personnel 


Personal 
Property Income 
State Tax Tax Exemptions 

Alabama Yes Yes Compensation for military service exempt 
“when United States is at war.” 

Arizona Yes Yes 

Arkansas Yes Yes Compensation for military service exempt. 

California Yes Yes First $1000 of compensation for military 
service exempt. 

Colorado Yes Yes First $2000 of compensation for military 
service exempt during wartime or emer- 
gency. Otherwise, $1000 is exempt. 

Connecticut Yes No 

Delaware No Yes 

District of 

Columbia Yes Yes 
Florida Yes No 
Georgia Yes Yes World War II statute exempted $1500 of 


compensation for military service. Statute 
read “present war.” 
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Property Income 


Personal 

State Tax 
Idaho Yes 
Illinois Yes 
Indiana Yes 
Iowa Yes 
Kansas Yes 
Kentucky Yes 
Louisiana Yes 
Maine Yes 
Maryland No 
Massachusetts Yes 
Michigan Yes 
Minnesota Yes 
Mississippi Yes 
Missouri Yes 
Montana Yes 
Nebraska Yes 
Nevada Yes 
New Hampshire Yes 
New Jersey Yes 
New Mexico Yes 
New York No 
North Carolina Yes 
North Dakota Yes 
Ohio Yes 
Oklahoma Yes 
Oregon Yes 
Pennsylvania Yes 
Rhode Island Yes 
South Carolina Yes 
South Dakota Yes 
Tennessee Yes 
Texas No 
Utah Yes 
Vermont Yes 
Virginia Yes 
Washington Yes 
West Virginia Yes 
Wisconsin Yes 
Wyoming Yes 


Tax 


Yes 
No 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
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Exemptions 


World War II statute exempted all mili- 
tary income “during present war.” 

First $2000 of compensation for military 
service exempt. 

First $1500 of compensation for military 
service exempt. 


Motor vehicles :generally exempt from 
property tax. 


Compensation of enlisted men for military 
service exempt during time ot war. 

No income tax, but a tax is imposed on 
return of investments, such as stocks and 
bonds. 

First $3000 of compensation for military 
service exempt. 

Compensation for military service exempt 
during wartime. 

First $3000 of compensation for military 
service exempt. 


Income tax on dividends and interest only. 
Motor vehicles exempt from property tax. 


Compensation for military service exempt. 
Compensation for military service exempt 


during World War II. 


Motor vehicles exempt from property tax. 
Income from investments only is taxed. 
First $1500 of compensation for military 
service exempt. 

First $3000 of compensation for military 
service exempt. 


Income from investments is taxed. 


Compensation for military service exempt. 
Motor vehicles exempt from property tax. 


Motor vehicles exempt from property tax. 


Compensation for military service exempt. 
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“PEACEFUL IS THEIR SLEEP” 


Major GENERAL W. H. MippLESWART 


A FORMER SOLDIER on a visit to Europe wished to place 
a wreath on the graves of two comrades he had seen killed 
in action when the American armies were sweeping across 
northern France. Lacking any idea as to just where their graves 
might be, he asked for help at the Graves Registration Office 
at Heidelberg. A telephone call was put through to the 
Griesheim Graves Registration central files office. Within a 
matter of minutes, the amazed veteran was informed that one 
of his friends was buried at St. Avold Cemetery, the other in 
St. James Cemetery, both in France. Not only was the visitor 
given their full names, grades, serial numbers and units, but 
he was notified as to the exact plot, row and grave numbers. 
Like many other Americans, this former soldier had no idea 
of the scope and complexity of the tasks performed by the 
Graves Registration Section of the Quartermaster Division, 
United States Army, Europe (USAREUR). He was surprised 
to learn that these tasks include not only maintaining records 
of all United States World War II dead in Europe but also 
seeking for remains of American war dead over an area of 
four hundred thousand square miles in Europe and North 
Africa, identifying them, arranging for burial in United States 
military cemeteries in Europe or for transportation to the 
United States, and handling “current deaths.” This last fune- 
tion includes complete processing of death cases among Amer- 
ican military and civilian personnel in the USAREUR area. 
Administration and policy for this entire operation is the 
responsibility of the Quartermaster Division at USAREUR head- 
quarters in Heidelberg. Operational details are handled in a 
low white building at Frankfurt where the 7770th USAREUR 
Quartermaster Mortuary Service Detachment is stationed. A 
Graves Registration Branch is connected with Frankfurt head- 
quarters. At Griesheim, near Frankfurt, central files are main- 
tained on some 209,000 United States war dead. At Griesheim 








MAJOR GENERAL W. H. MIDDLESW ART, USA, is The Quartermaster, 
United States Army, Europe (USAREUR). 
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also is the mausoleum where identification work is carried on. 

The preliminary work which made possible such a speedy 
location of the sought-for graves was begun in 1942 by the 
American Graves Registration Service—an Army Quartermaster 
activity. By the time World War II ended there were 36,000 
servicemen’s names carried in its files as casualties but whose 
bodies were not yet found or identified. After an intensive 
search of European battle areas, 27,000 remains were recovered 
and buried in cemeteries but unidentified. The first major 
postwar task therefore was to reconcile the unknown burials 
with the 36,000 names. Up to the present, all but 2500 (1900 in 
Europe, 600 in Africa) of the 27,000 have been identified. 

Meanwhile, search continues for those still missing or other- 
wise unaccounted for. Scarcely a week passes but that somewhere 
over this vast area at least one body is recovered. During 1952 a 
total of 109 remains were found and of these 78 have been posi- 
tively identified. 

Discovering the body of an American serviceman usually is 
the result of wide and painstaking search. Local cemeteries, 
pastors, town officials, former resistance personnel, even enemy 
army records, may supply clues to one of the special identifica- 
tion investigator teams continually searching and checking in 
Europe. Even today they locate wrecks of aircraft that were 
shot down or lost in remote parts of Europe. 

Once recovered, the task of identification is begun. War-time 
personnel records, dental charts, clothing records, temporary 
grave markers are thoroughly investigated. Officials of nearby 
towns frequently furnish helpful information. Statements from 
eyewitnesses to airplane crashes, reports of ground battle actions, 
the memory of small cemetery caretakers, the stories of dis- 
placed persons, all help. Often the process is lengthy and in- 
volved; sometimes it is impossible to establish positive identity. 

Of the 209,000 names of United States war dead in the files 
at Griesheim, more than 158,000 represent American dead in 
the European Theater of Operations area, which included 
Austria, the Benelux countries, France and Germany. The re- 
maining 51,000 are of casualties in the North African and Medi- 
terranean theaters whose records were transferred to the Grie- 
sheim files for consolidation purposes. All in all, about 148,000 
were once buried in all the cemeteries in Europe outside of 
Italy and North Africa. Today some 61,000 remain; the others 
were returned to the United States or to countries of birth under 
the War Dead Repatriation Program. 
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Crosses on the map show the locations of permanent United States military 
cemeteries in Europe and North Africa. 


The Repatriation Program, approved by Congress in 1946, 
permitted families the choice of leaving their loved ones per- 
manently interred in a United States military cemetery in 
Europe, returning them to the United States or transferring 
them to the foreign country which may have been the homeland 
of the family. 

Activity of the Quartermaster Graves Registration Service in 
USAREUR fulfills a mission originally assigned to the Army 
in 1867, At that time Congress appointed The Quartermaster 
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General as the responsible agent for the care of Army dead. 
Besides duties as custodian of records, he was given the task 
of maintenance and administration of Army cemeteries. (See 
“Our National Cemeteries,” May 1953 DicEst.) 

In 1923 Congress created the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, an independent agency, “to erect suitable memo- 
rials commemorating the services of the American soldier in 
Europe.” In 1934 the Commission was further made respon- 
sible for cemetery maintenance and in 1946 its authority was 
extended to all battle areas of World War II. 

The work of graves registration in Europe was originally 
conducted by the American Graves Registration Command— 
an Army Quartermaster activity with headquarters in Paris. 
Through the years the functions have been handled by various 
successor organizations, until April 1952 when the 7770th 
Mortuary Service Detachment assumed responsibility. 

At the end of World War II, there were 37 temporary United 
States military cemeteries for those killed in the European 
Theater of Operations. Eight other temporary burial sites were 
located in Germany but the 9500 war dead buried there have 
been moved to the cemetery at Margraten, Holland. World War II 
dead in Europe are now buried in permanent cemeteries in 
Belgium, England, France, Holland, Italy, Luxembourg and 
North Africa. 

Upon recommendation by the American Battle Monuments 
Commission and The Quartermaster General, these burial loca- 
tions for World War II dead were declared permanent in 1947: 
Neuville-en-Condroz and Henri-Chapelle, Belgium; St. Laurent 
(Omaha Beach), St. James, St. Avold, Epinal and Draguignan, 
France; Margraten, Holland; Anzio and Florence, Italy; Hamm, 
Luxembourg; Cambridge, England; and Tunis, North Africa. 
Suresnes cemetery, near Paris, cares for heroes of both World 
Wars. In addition, one cemetery is located in Manila. 

In all instances, the various countries have provided cemetery 
sites without cost. As in the World War I cemeteries, crosses or 
other markers are of Italian white marble; sprinkler systems 
are installed to keep the turf green and eventually a combined 
memorial and chapel will be erected in each cemetery. 

In Europe the unfinished task of search, recovery and identifi- 
cation will be continued until the Quartermaster Corps can 
report “mission accomplished” in providing suitable burial places 
for America’s honored war dead. 
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TO WIN THE PEACE 


CoLONEL LorEN B. THOMPSON 
and 
Maysor AxvBA C. MARTINELLI 


This article describes the organization and operations of the 
303d Military Government Group in its inactive duty training. 
It is not intended to be a description of all Military Government 
Groups nor of the organization and operation of a Military Gov- 
ernment unit in active field duty. The opinions expressed are 
those of the authors and do not necessarily represent official views 
of the Department of Defense or any of its agencies.—Editor. 


. ABILITY of the United States military forces to win 
battles is abundantly clear; their ability to help win the 
peace that should follow the ebbing tide of shellfire is still to 
be tested. The weary infantryman will ask “Why is this our 
concern?” and all soldiers, regardless of branch, will be as 
much concerned personally with rotation policy as with the 
state of civil government about them. Yet this is the climactic 
point which may in large measure negate the hard-won battle- 
field victories and determine the future course of United States 
history. In these days of hiatus, we either build solid foundations 
for understandings or erect barriers that lead to discords. 

This reason alone is solid justification for the specialized 
training that results in military government units ready to 
accompany the army, the corps and the division into battle. 
During combat, these military governments units will do all 
that is necessary to further the combat mission. This may mean 
controlling the native population to keep it from impeding our 
troops; it may mean a health program to halt an epidentic among 
civilians that threatens the health of the troops; it may envisage 
an emergency feeding program; it may require reconstituting 
the local police to prevent looting. 

Once the fighting has subsided or the combat units have 
moved on, then the long-range work of Civil Affairs /Military 
Government begins. Here, then, is the point at which we begin 
COLONEL LOREN B. THOMPSON, USAR, is Commanding Officer, 303d 
Military Government Group. He and Major Martinelli (Mrs. Thompson) 
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to win the peace, that ephemeral goal for which all the blood 
was spilled and all the flesh torn. 

In a sense, every good commander exercises Civil Affairs/ 
Military Government within the perimeter of his forces. Surely 
the support and assistance or the control of those civilians 
within his area of responsibility must be an integral part of 
his planning. It was true of the Gallic campaigns of Caesar; it 
was true of Sherman’s march to the sea and it is true in Korea. 

Civil Affairs/ Military Government is no new concept. What 
is new is the rapid development of techniques in applying that 
type of government which constitutes “military government” 
and “civil affairs.” World War II saw the activation and evolu- 
tion of the first formal United States military government units. 
From the varied occupations of Italy, Germany, Austria, Japan 
and Korea grew the bases for the organization and operation 
of the present military government group. 

Such a group is the 303d Military Government Group of 
Newark, New Jersey. Activated on 1 December 1948 under 
T/O&E 41-500, it was one of the first Reserve Military Govern- 
ment units to be organized in the post-World War II period. 
The fully authorized strength of the Group as now constituted 
is 53 officers, 4 warrant officers and 107 enlisted personnel. Of 
this number, full commissioned strength, 3 warrant officers and 
62 enlisted personnel are assigned. 

In actual employment during the combat phase, the Group 
might form the Military Government Command for an army, 
remaining with the army during its series of operations. Func- 
tioning in such a capacity, the Group would direct and super- 
vise the military government companies assigned to the corps 
comprising the field army and serving the corps in a similar 
capacity. During post-combat and occupation phases, the Group 
probably would operate in a permanently assigned area cor- 
responding usually to a pre-existing political subdivision of the 
country being occupied. It might then function under a Civil 
Affairs/Military Government Area headquarters, which, in 
turn, would be under the direct control of the Theater Com- 
mander.as the Military Governor of the area. 

The 303d Military Government Group was activated as an 
ultimate Class A unit. Approximately 3500 letters were sent 
to Reservists in northern New Jersey during selection of per- 
sonnel. The Group formed a part of the post-war 18 divisions 
striking force and today is an Early Ready unit. 

Substantially all personnel assigned have served in an oversea 
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area. Most of the officers were engaged in some phase of Civil 
Affairs/Military Government during World War II, and many 
have attended one or more Civil Affairs/ Military Government 
. training schools. Of the enlisted strength, 59.4 percent have com- 
pleted one or more years of college. Several are still enrolled at 
various universities. Of all assigned, 31.3 percent have a workable 
knowledge of a foreign language. 

Many of the commissioned and enlisted personnel are em- 
ployed in responsible supervisory positions in industry and 
government. In the Group are to be found a city manager, 
a legislative assistant to a United States Senator, a West Point 
graduate, a fire department captain, a police department official, 
the owner-manager of a chain of drug stores, a municipal archi- 
tect, a chemical patent attorney, an industrial chemist, a vice 
president of a bank, an entomologist, a senior cost analyst, a 
secondary school principal, a city director of physical training 
and athletics. Also participating are three college professors, 
four attorneys, a certified public accountant, two officials of 
steamship lines, two public relations specialists, a municipal 
welfare board chairman, a railroad general yardmaster, two 
owners of housing development organizations, the manager of 
a department store and five individuals responsible for business 
operations in foreign countries. Experience in all arms and 
branches of the Army is included, as well as in the Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Force, Coast Guard and Merchant Marine. Forty-six 
of those assigned have more than ten years of military service. 

Women’s Army Corps members are adapted particularly to 
the field of Civil Affairs / Military Government, since by tradition 
women are prominent in public health, education, public wel- 
fare, food service and related activities, public information and 
fine arts. The 303d Military Government Group considers it 
advantageous to aim for a goal of 20 percent in WAC personnel. 
At present, only one WAC officer and six enlisted women are 
available despite all-out efforts to secure more. 

In order to maintain the interest of a group whose achieve- 
ments in military, civic, professional and academic fields are 
of such high degree, it has been necessary from the beginning 
to conduct a planned and progressive schedule of training at 
a level starting from that reached in Civil Affairs/Military 
Government schools during World War II. This has presented 
a real challenge. 

Since most of the personnel have served at oversea locations 
and hence have formed interests in specific areas, and since 
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the area of employment of the Group in event of emergency 
cannot be predetermined, study is conducted in nine global 
areas, exclusive of North America. Each individual, upon enter- 
ing the Group, is assigned to the Area Committee of his choos- 
ing. In this way all training and other questions involving 
specific countries or areas can be referred to a standing com- 
mittee of relatively well-informed individuals for review. 

Because each compenent section represents separate Military 
Occupational Specialty training requirements and individual 
room facilities are not available for this purpose, all personnel, 
commissioned and enlisted, undertake the same training at the 
same time—except, of course, those performing on-the-job MOS 
training, such as those in $1, $3 and $4 sections. This has increased 
the degree of interest and has resulted in the adoption of a 
general policy that each individual will be qualified to perform 
in at least two position assignments. The resulting broadened 
outlook has helped to eliminate the inefficiencies normally ac- 
companying a high degree of specialization. 

The T/O&E which governs this Group is cellular in com- 
position and permits the design of an operating Military Govern- 
ment unit for whatever specific requirement might arise. As- 
signment of personnel to established Reserve Military Govern- 
ment units is largely a troop basis problem at this time, and 
reasonable uniformity throughout the United States is an ad- 
ministrative necessity. The commander of the Military Govern- 
ment unit is not concerned with troop basis problems. He is 
concerned with training of the personnel available to him and 
in adapting his functional specialists to a general Civil Affairs 
or Military Government operation in order to achieve the 
highest state of proficiency possible against the time when his 
unit might be called to active duty. 

Since effective organization is fundamental to efficient opera- 
tion, the design of a functional organization and periodic review 
to consider improvement thereof are basic considerations. The 
accompanying chart (page 36) is a development of the 303d Mili- 
tary Government Group. While no official recognition has been 
extended to it, widespread acceptance among Reserve Military 
Government units has been accorded. 

Following this functional scheme of organization, the fact 
that troop basis and other considerations do not permit the 
assignment of, for instance, a Price Control and Rationing cell 
does not mean that considerations of price control and ration- 
ing may be omitted from training, or that the establishment of 
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such a section may not be a matter of immediate concern 
during employment. Accordingly, if personnel for this purpose 
are not specifically assigned, individuals from other cells must 
be given primary responsibility for this important phase if 
training is to be balanced and realistic. 

The concept of internal security as a function of Civil Affairs / 
Military Government in a country where either of these mis- 
sions is being conducted, is an interesting and ever-present 
consideration during the post-combat and occupational phases. 
Policy approval for the formation of internal security forces 
rests at the highest military and diplomatic levels; operation 
and control generally will begin with the Theater Commander 
and extend downward to the Civil Affairs/Military Government 
Area Headquarters and thence to the Military Government 
Groups and Companies. In this problem Civil Affairs/ Military 
Government is concerned with such matters as legislation, bud- 
get, manpower survey, national administration at the local level, 
construction of facilities, public information programs, historical 
records, allotment of food, industrial production and transpor- 
tation—in other words, the drain upon national resources caused 
by the creation of “nonproductive” internal security forces. 

Under the accompanying tentative functional organization 
chart, a division head would have a staff for this purpose. Such 
technical matters as organization, training, armament, intelli- 
gence, operating plans, logistics, standards for personnel selec- 
tion and proficiency measurements for each department of in- 
ternal security to be established are responsibilities of the 
department and would come under Civil Affairs/ Military Gov- 
ernment only for co-ordination within policy limits. 

The organization and staffing of Reserve Military Government 
units today is a far cry from the haphazard growth and the 
untrained personnel employed during World War II. Too often 
it was necessary to adapt the organizational structure to the 
personnel at hand, rather than to procure personnel having the 
abilities to fill the required organizational positions. Only after 
periods of trial and Topsy-like growth were competent com- 
manders able to create effective organizations and to develop 
personnel capable of meeting the requirements of the job. In 
the future some well-organized and appropriately staffed Military 
Government units will be available if needed. 

Qualifications of personnel assigned to Civil Affairs/Military 
Government units are of great importance especially in the 
matter of the relationship between the United States and the 
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nation in which our Armed Forces are employed. Each person 
engaged in Civil Affairs/ Military Government is.an ambassador. 
His every action is watched and evaluated by a critical popula- 
tion. In their eyes, he represents the America of which they 
have heard and studied. The United States will be judged by 
his conduct. It follows therefore that he must be an individual 
possessing maturity of judgment and absclute integrity, for 
nowhere is the possibility for fraud and graft so great. 

Ideally, he should be an experienced business or professional 
man with a knowledge of what makes governments function, 
and particularly of how democratic processes evolve. He should 
not be bent on retaliation nor should he be a reformer. He 
should be sincere, patient, hard-working, interested in people 
and both willing and able to deal with people on all levels of 
society. He must have the resources and fortitude* to stay with 
a difficult task when other soldiers are headed for home. Civil 
Affairs/Military Government personnel moreover must be good 
soldiers, capable of providing for their own security or meeting 
any other purely military requirement that arises. 

It should be a source of satisfaction to know that men and 
women of vision are banded together in such a program. As 
these people strengthen their linguistic abilities, sharpen their 
professional aptitudes and keep their military skills bright, 
so do they insure the future of us all. We grow nearer the day 
when we can win the peace as conclusively as winning a war. 
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THE SIEGE OF WONSAN 


LIEUTENANT Ricuarp B. PHILLIPS 


Q* 16 February 1951 the United States destroyers Lind and 
Ozbourn slipped into blacked-out Wonsan harbor after 
minesweepers had cleared a safe entry path. Both ships opened 
a barrage of 5-inch gun fire to begin the siege of Wonsan, the 
longest active siege in naval history. From then on, the port 
was blockaded, the North Korean east coast main supply route 
was harassed, large Communist forces were pinned down and 
this area was kept open to the United Nations, a thorn deep in 
the Communist side, by the men and the ships of the United 
Nations Blockading and Escort Force (Task Force 95). 

Inside C-shaped Wonsan harbor, a flexible network of United 
Nations air, island and sea forces controlled the key North 
Korean port’s 135,000 watery acres. On three sides, Allied ships 
and islands faced spasmodic harassing gunfire from artillery 
located on the Red-held mainland. That our Naval forces re- 
mained inside Wonsan harbor with relatively little difficulty, 
only slight ship damage and a minimum of personnel casualties 
is a tribute to an efficient, tireless fighting team. 

Along the Communist-held coasts of North Korea was 
clamped history’s longest and most effective blockade—a block- 
ade imposed by the first international navy to sail under a 
single flag, the blue and white banner of the United Nations. 
Because blockade was the primary reason for isolating Wonsan, 
the operation became the mission of Task Force 95, the nine- 
nation Blockading and Escort Force comprising units from the 
United States, Australia, Canada, The Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Republic of Colombia, the Republic of Korea, Thailand 
and the United Kingdom.* 


*Since its origin in September 1950, Task Force 95 has been headed by 
four U. S. Navy Rear Admirals—Allen E. Smith (September 1950 to June 
1951) ; George C. Dyer (June 1951 to May 1952) ; John E. Gingrich (May 1952 
to February 1953) and the present commander, Rear Admiral Clarence E. 
Olsen who assumed command 12 February 1953. 


LIEUTENANT RICHARD B. PHILLIPS, USN, is Public Information 
Officer on the staff of the Commander, United Nations Blockading and Escort 
Force (Task Force 95). 
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Peacetime Wonsan, a port city of 100,000 population, is an 
industrial and transportation. center, located slightly south of 
the halfway mark between the great Russian port of Vladivostok 
and Pusan at the southern end of the Korean peninsula. The 
city compares in topography and climate with Winston Salem, 
North Carolina. Boasting superb scenery, fine climate and ex- 
cellent bathing beaches, the spot was a famous summer resort 
for elite Japanese and Koreans prior to World War II. 

In contrast to the northwest coastal harbors of Korea, Won- 
san’s deep water port is never closed by ice during winter 
months. In fact, United Nations forces appreciated the value of 
Wonsan only too well, because they had used the port as their 
own supply and transportation hub between October and 
December 1950. With the withdrawal of U. N. ground troops, 
it became vital to cut this supply line as soon as possible in 
order to cripple the enemy, to lessen his re-supply capabilities. 

Persistent bombardments and bombings had reduced most of 
Wonsan to rubble. Yet some industry and transportation was 
maintained because of the great importance of this route to 
Communist supply. Originally, withering naval gunfire was 
used against the city in concentrations typical of World War II 
Pacific island bombardments. Later uselessness of this port, 
once proudly termed “the Chicago of Korea,” was insured by 
periodic co-ordinated air-sea attacks on selected and worthwhile 
targets, and by regular suppression fire of patrolling U. N. ships. 

The Wonsan operation has been described as “the U. N.’s 
bargain in the basement of war in Korea.” The city controls 
all land traffic through the mouth of the strategic Seoul-Wonsan 
corridor, best of the few routes across the Korean peninsula. 
Through Wonsan runs one of the two north-south railroad 
lines in Korea, as well as the east coast road system. Road and 
rail interdiction by ships’ guns here and along the coast was 
enhanced by local topography. Narrow coastal plains fringing 
the jutting mountains, forced rail and road traffic well within 
range of our batteries. There are over 45 miles of tunnels in 
the 170 miles of railroad on the coast north of Wonsan, and 
the resulting game of hide and seek between trains and inter- 
dicting destroyers was a highlight of the blockade. 

Under threat of mainland invasion by U. N. amphibious 
elements, the enemy was obliged to maintain several divisions 
in the Wonsan sector. Thousands of Red troops, which might 
otherwise be engaged in front-line fighting seventy-five miles to 
the south, were thus immobilized by a small U. N. team exer- 
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cising an influence far out of proportion to its number. 

North Korea’s fishing industry, vital to the enemy economy 
and denied by the blockade, was cut off completely in this, 
one of the world’s finest fishing grounds. In Operation Fishnet 
the few commercial nets existing along the northeastern Korean 
coastline were assaulted and most of them effectively shredded 
by U. S. Navy Frogmen—members of the famed Underwater 
Demolition Teams. 

Pre-mining by the enemy was always a threat, and Wonsan’s 
navigable estuaries were natural sources for “drifters”—mines 
released by the Communists, in contravention of all the laws of 
war, to float out to sea. Were our ships not constantly on patrol 
inside the harbor and vigilant minesweeping maintained on a 
daily basis, seagoing traffic all along Korea’s east coast would 
be endangered. Further, should an all-out offensive be ordered, 
Wonsan—constituing a prime penetration point for Allied am- 
phibious operations—would require renewed, dangerous, costly 
and time-consuming check-sweeps in order to render its waters 
once again safe for navigation. Because it is located well above 
the enemy’s Main Line of Resistance, control of this area 
strengthened the United Nations in its bargaining position at 
the armistice talks. 

Finally, Wonsan offered a haven to damaged U. N. aircraft 
or those low on fuel. Unable to reach either the airfields in 
South Korea or the aircraft carriers far at sea, many Air Force 
and Navy pilots made successful emergency landings on an 
airstrip on one of the friendly islands—or else landed in water 
controlled by friendly forces and thus were able to survive and 
to fight once more. Without control of Wonsan Bay, most of 
these men would have been lost. 

On an average day, any patrolling ship in Wonsan harbor 
was open to gun attack from the well-camouflaged and cave- 
concealed shore batteries. Counter-battery fire would begin im- 
mediately, and the local supporting destroyers closed in to 
suppress or destroy all firing points. The enemy’s lack of a firing 
timetable, coupled with the confined area of operations inside 
Wonsan, kept all hands alert. Communist expenditure of am- 
munition followed a roller-coaster path of highs and lows, and 
no logical pattern of enemy incoming rounds could be predicted. 
After relative quiet during the fall and winter months of 1952, 
for example, enemy guns in Wonsan suddenly blazed forth 
violently throughout early 1953 to establish all-time records for 
shells rained on U. N. forces in the area. 
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On the Wonsan islands, small groups of U. S. Navy and Marine 
Corps men, along with South Korean Marine Corps personnel, 
secured the defenses of the islands and co-operated closely with 
the U. N. patrolling, supporting and minesweeping vessels to 
keep the area as useless as possible to the enemy. Navy and 
Air Force planes did their part, either in powerful strikes or 
by daily heckling and harassing missions. Under almost daily 
gunfire from shore and antiaircraft batteries, with threats of 
mines and night raids always present, these men and ships 
carried on a “normal” routine. And yet few planes and fewer 
pilots were lost and few men on the islands were injured. 

With no North Korean navy as such with which to contend, 
the lurking mine posed the biggest single threat to the U. N. 
ships in Korean waters. Prior to the siege, two U. S. minesweep- 
ers, the USS Pirate and USS Pledge, were sunk by enemy mines 
while the pair attempted to clear a path for the bigger men-o’- 
war. Thirteen perished and 87 were wounded in the U. N.’s 
costliest disaster inside Wonsan harbor. Since the siege was in- 
stituted in early 1951, however, no ship was damaged by Com- 
munist mines or gunfire in the vicinity of Wonsan. As a result, 
although shore batteries increased their tempo during the 
spring of 1953, the very effective and continued work of the 
minesweepers removed a psychological threat even more dreaded 
by seagoing men. 

Responsible for cutting and destroying hundreds of lethal 
underwater monsters was Mine Squadron Three, whose motto 
proclaims “Where the Fleet Goes, We’ve Been!” This unit’s acti- 
vities permitted combatant ships to maneuver freely into posi- 
tions favorable not only for counter-battery fire, but for 
offensive thrusts against columns of Red troops, installations, 
trains, trucks and miscellaneous troop and supply-laden vehicles 
forced to funnel through the devastated city. 

Bolstering minesweeping in Wonsan’s harbor were the small, 
open minesweeping boats which operated close inshore within 
range of small arms and machine gun fire. All hands in MSB 
(minesweeping boat) divisions draw hazardous duty pay—and 
understandably so. 

Personnel who man these little boats put in a full working 
day. Armed with Browning automatics, Thompson sub-machine 
guns and M-] carbines, and fortified with plenty of sandwiches 
and coffee, they shove off from their mother ship, an LSD 
(Landing Ship, Dock), for inner Wonsan harbor early in the 
day and return late. They may average forty miles a run, almost 
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half of which is actual sweeping. They stream their cutting 
gear in shallow-water areas inaccessible even to the 136-foot 
wooden-hulled craft of Mine Squadron Three. No haphazard 
guesswork this, but a thoroughly planned system meticulously 
carried out over a planned route. 

Actual sweeping is conducted by four boats of a five-boat 
team. The fifth, designated a destructor boat, embarks Explosive 
Ordnance (EOD) personnel. Moored mines are cut and sub- 
sequently pop to the surface. Destructor boat personnel assume 
the responsibility for sinking these “floaters” (detached mines). 
As a chief boatswain’s mate expressed it, “These mine-sweeping 
boats practically hit the beach, sweeping about everything but 
land mines—and sometimes come pretty close to those!” 

The known and expected hazards of minesweeping work are 
dangerous enough, but sometimes things happened that chilled 
the blood of the most experienced. During heavy seas, while rid- 
ing at anchor in outer Wonsan harbor in early 1953, the mine- 
sweeper USS Gladiator (AM 319) began to drag anchor when 
suddenly an anchor fluke caught and held fast. As dawn broke 
the following morning and wind and sea had subsided consid- 
erably, the Gladiator made preparations to shift anchorage to 
the lee side of a friendly-held island. As the minesweeper 
weighed anchor, the amazed detail on the ship’s forecastle froze 
at the sight of a mine clinging to the rising anchor! To add to 
their awe, the anchor-guided mine broke to the surface and 
smashed one of its detonating chemical horns against the ship’s 
steel bow. Fortunately the mine failed to explode. The Gladiator’s 
skipper promptly cleared the forecastle of personnel, paid out 
the anchor to full chain scope and backed down full. By bouncing 
anchor and mine on the ocean floor, the strange partnership was 
dissolved with no damage resulting. 

Navy helicopters also are of great help to the minesweepers in 
spotting mines. Operating from an LST stationed in outer Won- 
san harbor, the ’copters maintain communications with the 
sweeping boats. In this team operation, they are as indispensable 
as interference for a ball-carrying quarterback. 

The minesweepers are sometimes able to return the favor. 
MSB Division One boats picked up, less than a minute after he 
crashed, a helicopter pilot whose engine had cut out as he hovered 
fifty feet above Wonsan waters—1500 yards from a hostile beach. 
Once the pilot had been pulled to safety, the Navy then sal- 
vaged the plane as it lay in sixty feet of water. MSB Division 
One planned, directed and carried out the salvage operation 
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which was slightly complicated by the fact that personnel were 
under continuous machine-gun fire from the shore. This same 
helicopter, incidentally, was overhauled to fly again. 
Helicopters also have another mission, equally important— 
search and rescue along the east coast of Korea. Countless 
pilots of fast carrier Task Force 77, along with Air Force 
aviators, owe their safe recoveries from chill waters in Red- 
held territory, to Navy “whirlybirds,” their pilots and air 
crewmen. While mine patrol may be the helicopter’s primary 
duty, its capability and readiness to rescue pilots has made 
a hero of almost every “helo” pilot assigned to the area. Sooner 
or later he flew deep into enemy territory, under fire, to pull 
out one of the pilots who could not make it home. 
Practically every type of ship within the Far East’s Seventh 
Fleet is utilized at Wonsan, from fleet tug to battleship. But it 
is the ever-reliable destroyer that was made to order for the job 
of blockade and patrol inside the harbor. Small, fast, highly 
maneuverable and possessing adequate armament, the destroyer 
was well adapted for Wonsan infighting. “The destroyers still 
hold Wonsan!” was a familiar tag-line at the end of daily 
reports to the Task Force Commander, particularly on days 
during which opposing batteries were unusually active. 
Island-based personnel vouched for the destroyer’s deter- 
mined assistance whenever trouble brewed. Task Force 95 
destroyers were generally the first ships to move in with counter- 
battery whenever beleaguered friendly islands received “incom- 
ing” Red shells. To suppress this fire, the destroyers had to 
enter the cross-fire pattern of many other enemy guns on the 
harbor perimeter and so were frequently attacked. Several 
ships were hit by enemy shells, causing a few personnel casual- 
ties, but no ship was seriously hurt—a tribute to the handling 
and counter-fire of our ships and a poor commentary on enemy 
gun control. Many direct hits were made on enemy gun 
emplacements and even though the gun itself might not be 
demolished, the destroyer gun fire quickly forced the Com- 
munists to retract their guns deep into their mountainside caves. 
Intermittently a co-ordinated air-gun strike, featuring a com- 
bination of fighting ships and aircraft, was launched with shat- 
tering effect. Seventh Fleet battleships and cruisers, destroyers 
of Task Force 95, and rocket and bomb-laden carrier planes 
of Task Force 77, plus those of the Air Force, teamed up to 
“pour it on” enemy troops and installations. Everything active 
in the area was hit, and after one of these impressive attacks, 
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one wondered how the Communists could exist, much less con- 
tinue their supply operations. But they continued nonetheless. 

One United States Marine Corps commander summed up the 
Allied position thus: “We had about the same over-all balance 
of fire power as the enemy. He had the artillery, and plenty 
of it, which threatened the entire bay. But we had the mobile 
ship guns and carrier-based planes to offset this factor.” 

Destroyer personnel particularly appreciated the presence of 
Navy air and Air Force support. “See those Task Force 77 
planes up there?” asked a destroyer division Commodore not 
long ago. “You can bet those guns on the mainland won’t fire 
on us as long as the flyboys are overhead!” he concluded with 
obvious relief. Dreading napalm as well as conventional bomb- 
ing, the Reds were loath to expose their dug-in positions which 
were easily revealed from the air by gun flashes. 

United States Marines, as well as Army, Navy and Air Force 
personnel, who occupied the harbor islands served brief but 
active tours. For Marine troops, island duty was customarily 
assigned following a normal tour of duty at the front “with 
the Division”—the U. S. Ist Marine Division. Life on the Wonsan 
rocks was not too difficult, despite the unpredictable enemy 
gunfire and primitive living conditions. Housing was usually 
on the reverse slope from enemy gunfire, taking advantage of 
the protection afforded by the hillside. Underground bunkers 
were warm, heated by crude but efficient diesel-fueled stoves, 
and offered perfect protection against everything except large- 
caliber direct hits. Portable generators provided electrical power 
on one harbor island only. The others used gasoline lanterns to 
give illumination for reading and recreation. 

The bulk of Wonsan island personnel were Korean Marines 
(KMC) trained by the U. S. Marine Corps. Like their American 
counterparts, they are exceptionally tough troops, maintained 
at the peak of physical and mental fitness; and, like their 
counterparts also, they developed a tremendous pride in their 
corps. The U. S. Marines adopted them as tough, capable 
brothers in arms. 

Activity in Wonsan did not stop with nightfall. In the evening 
and pre-dawn darkness, night and morning “heckler” raids by 
Navy and Air Force planes churned up the remnants of a once- 
thriving metropolis. At night minesweepers doggedly continued 
their sweeps. Parachute flares from planes pounding the city 
and starshells from cruisers and destroyers uncovered targets 
ashore; the illumination also unmasked any sampans attempt- 
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ing re-mining activities or mass attacks on friendly-held islands. 

Although these sampans were no match for the modern-day 
Navy’s overwhelming fire power, anything might happen, as is 
evident in an action report on the near-successful invasion of 
Yang-do, a U. N. occupied island some distance to the north. A 
small force of South Korean Marines had been assigned to 
keep their island “window on North Korea” open wide. They 
were prepared to defend Yang-do against an assault from the 
mainland less than three miles away. The Communists had done 
their best to discourage Allied patrols at sea by sowing a thick 
field of mines through the narrow channel which separated 
the mainland from the U. N. held island, while our troops looked 
to patrolling destroyers and frigates for protection. 

At 0130 on the moonless morning of 19 February 1952, alert 
island and sea forces were put to the test as the “rock” signalled: 
“Communists attacking in sampans . .. Urgent you intercept!” 

The U. S. destroyer Shelton, the New Zealand frigate Taupo 
and the American destroyer-minesweeper Endicott, answered 
the call. Meanwhile the U. S. Marine island commander mustered 
his small garrison of United States and South Korean Marines 
for defense against the oncoming waves of Reds. 

While the Endicott illuminated the attacking sampans, and the 
Taupo assumed a crossfire position in the north channel, the 
Shelton herself readied her 5-inch batteries for close-range fire 
on the attackers. Many sampans never reached the beach. 

On the beach defense line, Sergeant Chin Yang Chong of the 
83d Korean Marine Corps Company, was pinned down by heavy 
incoming fire, but lobbed his mortar shells into enemy troops 
pouring ashore. When the smoke subsided, Chong counted 
eighty dead invaders below him. For his gallantry in action, 
Sergeant Chong later was awarded the U. S. Silver Star. 

A second Red wave soon hit the beach. Of the ninety men 
who reached the island this time, about half were cut down on 
the beachhead. The balance of the invading force was destroyed 
as it attempted to escape in open boats. Brilliantly silhouetted 
by flares from the Endicott, all three ships opened up to de- 
molish the remaining sampans. 

No story of the blockade of Wonsan and the Korean east 
coast would be complete without mention of Task Force 95's 
“Train Busters,” the ships which fired their guns on the narrow 
coastal strip north of Wonsan, along which run several hundred 
miles of narrow-gauge tracks. Communist locomotives travelling 
at night or during early morning hours made the most of myriads 
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- of tunnels between Wonsan and Songjin, 170 miles to the north. 


Nearly one third of the railway between the two cities lies 
inside protective tunnels. Brief open stretches of track allowed 
little time for U. N. destroyer guns and Task Force 77 bombs to 
concentrate on engines and boxcars as the trains dodged from 
tunnel to tunnel. In this desperate game of hide and seek, the 
Communists used some wily strategems. They put an engine 
on both ends of the train so that if a shell hit a boxcar, the 
engines pulled in opposite directions to get both halves of the 
train into tunnels. 

Since operations were carried on almost entirely at night, 
it was difficult to spot the moving train and even more difficult 
to hit it before it holed up in the next tunnel. The object was 
to catch the train in the open, then damage it sufficiently to 
insure that it would still be there at daylight for total destruc- 
tion by destroyer gunfire or by air bombings. 

Despite the odds, seventeen U. N. ships were credited with 
membership in the “Train Busters Club”—units that scored 
near or complete destruction of Communist supply trains during 
the Korean campaign. Top gunnery honors go to a Canadian 
destroyer, HMCS Crusader, with a total of four trains demol- 
ished or heavily damaged. — 

The siege of Wonsan and the blockade of North Korea has 
been one of the oddest co-ordinated jobs in history. It involved 
the United Nations sea forces of nine nations, supported by 
United States Navy, Marine and Air Force planes, by United 
States Marines, Republic of Korea Marines, and special partisan 
troops composed mostly of North Koreans—all joining forces to 
insure success against the inroads of Communism. 








ARMY BANDS 
AND MARTIAL SPIRIT 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL SAMUEL E. MEAR 


INCE THE BIBLICAL DAY when the walls of Jericho fell 

to the accompaniment of Joshua’s ram’s-horn trumpets, 
musical units have played an important role in military life. 
During the Revolutionary War they inspired the soldiers of 
the Continental Army to victory. In the Battle of Bennington, 
the American commander, Colonel John Stark, had his fifers 
and drummers play into the very teeth of the enemy. Thus 
stimulated, his troops defeated General Burgoyne’s forces so 
decisively that this battle became an important turning point 
in the war. 

During the Civil War, “wind bands,” so-called because they 
consisted mostly of sax-horns and drums, continued to march 
soldiers to battle. Under heavy enemy fire during the Battle 
of Five Forks, one of General Sheridan’s bands played Foster’s 
Nelly Bly as cheerfully as if they were entertaining at a picnic. 
Sheridan himself remarked “Music has done its share, and more 
than its share, in winning this war.” 

Southern regiments were similarly proud of their bands. One 
of them, the “Mountain Sax-horn Band,” fought with General 
“Stonewall” Jackson at his first engagement. It performed so 
well that Jackson promoted its leader to the rank of captain 
and re-named the unit the “Stonewall Brigade Band.” 

By World War I, Army bands had improved in size and 
quality. From the poorly instrumented brigade bands of sixteen 
pieces used in the Civil War, there evolved the well-balanced 
forty-nine piece regimental band, which was the pride of every 
outfit in the American Expeditionary Forces. General John J. 
Pershing, Commander in Chief of the A.E.F., was interested in 
improving the quality of Army music still further, and estab- 
lished a school for bandsmen at Chaumont, France. “Most of 
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these men returned to their bands,” he wrote in his book, My 
Experiences in the World War, “thus exerting an excellent in- 
fluence on the music of the A.E.F.” 

The Army’s band program may have reached its zenith in 
World War I. The famous A.E.F. bands were probably most 
appreciated in the regiments of which they were a part. But 
day after day, in addition to performing music for their units, 
these bands also visited nearby Army hospitals to give concerts 
for the enjoyment of patients and staff alike. Their music also 
had a high morale value after the Armistice in the areas where 
the troops were restlessly waiting to return home. At the same 
time public concerts, held in cities and villages where bands 
were stationed, were accepted as welcome gestures of friendship 
by the music loving French and German people. 

World War II brought an end to many famous regimental 
bands. With hundreds of new regiments being activated, it 
was no longer possible to provide each with its own band. 
Accordingly, Tables of Organization and Equipment were 
changed to provide a 56-piece band for units of division size 
or larger and 28-piece bands for other installations and activi- 
ties as needed. While this action was a loss to the regiments, 
it was actually a gain for the bands, which rose in quality 
as needed instruments and musicians were added. 

Even so, the record of bands in World War II lacks some 
of the glory of other wars. Combat duties for bandsmen did 
not include performances as a musical unit; members were 
required to perform other duties instead. There were excep- 
tions, of course. On occasions when individual band leaders 
could persuade their commanding officers, a band was given a 
chance to play as well as fight. At such times, Army musicians 
reclaimed some of their traditional glory. In the Philippine 
campaign, the 11th Airborne Division band played for troops 
along the route of advance. It also played for the wounded in 
the field hospitals. Armed with trumpets, clarinets, horns, 
guitars and saxophones, the bandsmen trudged up the jungle 
trails to bring morale-raising music to the wounded. 

The World War II trend finally brought home the lesson 
that the British Army had learned years before in the Crimean 
War—namely, that band music belongs with the fighting men, 
wherever they are. In his book Military Music, Henry George 
Farmer tells how British bandsmen in the Crimea were called 
upon to perform duties as stretcher bearers. While this may 
have been practical at the time, in the long run it placed 
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A United States Army band plays “La Marseillaise” for residents of a French 
village liberated in 1944. U. S. Army Photograph 
British military bands on the casualty list. There was no time 
for rehearsals to maintain technical proficiency. Finding it diff- 
cult at the end of the war to muster a good band, the British 
War Office put all band activities under its direct control. 

In a similar move in 1949, Department of the Army prescribed 
that the technical supervision and training of Army bands would 
be the responsibility of the Army General Staff. A special unit 
was established to assist commanders in maintaining their bands 
at a satisfactory degree of proficiency. Later, in 1950, this re- 
sponsibility was transferred to The Adjutant General of the 
Army. At present, Army bands are again following the pattern 
of a General Order issued in 1825 which stated that “the band 
will form a separate squad, under its proper chief, who will be 
immediately responsible to the adjutant.” 

As recently as the Korean action, bands were not bound by 
regulations restricting their performances to non-combat areas. 
Reports show that bands there have played several concerts 
every day, traveling many miles to entertain units close to the 
front lines. As one report read, “The closer we play to the 
front, and recently we have been within a half-mile of it, the 
more enthusiastic has been the response to our music.” 

Of ten Army bands which have served in Korea, one has re- 
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ceived the Distinguished Unit Citation, six have received Meri- 
torious Unit Commendations, and six have received Republic 
of Korea Presidential Unit Citations. 

At home and abroad today Army bands have important func- 
tions to perform. An Army band is one of the best means for 
the enlistment of strong home support. In 1951 alone, 47 Army 
bands played a total of 234 authorized off-post engagements to 
an estimated audience of 14,600,000 people. At replacement 
training centers and in training divisions, a band is indispensable 
in making a soldier out of a recruit. Perhaps the most widely 
known Army musical organization is the United States Army 
Band stationed at Fort Myer, Virginia. Besides representing 
the Army at important ceremonies, the group conducts concert 
tours and broadcasts for troops. During World War II the band 
toured Belgium, England, France, Germany, Luxembourg, North 
Africa and Sicily. 

Meanwhile, bands do much to enhance United States pres- 
tige abroad. It is only natural for Europeans to judge our Army 
and Nation by the quality of its bandsmen. In Vienna, one of 
the musical centers of the world and present scene of a four- 
power occupation, the monthly changing of the guard is a 
battle of bands as each tries to outdo the other in performance. 

Yet all is not simple melody in the Army’s band program. 
The problem of procuring proficient personnel is more pressing 
now than ever and a recent reduction in strength and grade 
authorizations has only accentuated the problem. Accordingly 
The Adjutant General has taken action to designate musically 
qualified recruits as potential bandsmen specialists, to provide 
for their assignment to band training units on the basis of a 
selective technical examination, and to authorize the award of 
a bandsman’s Military Occupational Specialty number upon 
successful completion of their training. Arrangements also have 
been made to provide advanced training for a limited number 
of Army bandsmen at the U. S. Naval School of Music in 
Washington, D. C. 

Still the greatest problem facing the Army’s band program 
is the human tendency to discount intangibles—the materialistic 
notion that a lack of a dollars and cents value is a sign of no 
value at all. Yet how can one evaluate the spirit of the Amer- 
ican fighting man in monetary terms? It is here that the Army 
band proves its real worth. As Homer wrote ages ago, “Noble 
and manly music invigorates the spirit, strengthens the waver- 
ing man and incites him to great and worthy deeds.” 











TRAFFIC SAFETY 
FOR ARMY PERSONNEL 


FRANKLIN M. KrREML 


INCE 1946, the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 

under a contract arrangement with the Safety Director, 
Department of the Army, has been presenting courses on “Mili- 
tary Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation” for selected Army 
personnel. These four-week courses, held twice each year, are 
designed to increase the effectiveness of the vehicle safety and 
traffic regulation programs of the Army, to the end that costly 
motor vehicle accidents may be reduced and the movement of 
military traffic carried out more efficiently. 

As defined in the Institute’s catalog, the over-all purpose of 
the courses is “to develop comprehension, as revealed by writ- 
ten quizzes and field and classroom projects, of organization, 
administration, planning, practical methods, control and opera- 
tion of vehicle traffic to achieve safe operation, efficient regula- 
tion and maximum use of existing highway facilities by military 
traffic in peace and war.” 

The Traffic Institute is uniquely equipped to conduct and 
staff such courses. Since its founding in 1936 at Evanston, IIli- 
nois, the Institute has maintained and expanded its contact with 
the continuing and changing problems of traffic supervision and 
traffic law enforcement in the field. Established at the same 
time and operating under the same roof is the headquarters of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. In effect, the 
two organizations operate as one. This close mutual relationship 
makes possible a training program that is always closely related 
to real need. 

During its relatively brief existence, the Institute has devel- 
oped a broad and varied program of in-service training for per- 
sonnel working in the fields of traffic safety, and of street and 
highway transportation. Beginning with a full-time staff of three 
instructors and a budget of $5000, it now has forty-five instruc- 
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tors and operates on an annual budget of $400,000. This full- 
time staff is augmented on the instructional level by forty 
distinguished leaders from organizations in related fields. Among 
these are representatives from the faculties of Northwestern 
University and other major colleges and universities, insurance 
groups, state and municipal police departments, the field service 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, state and municipal governments, and Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

In addition to the course in Military Vehicle Safety and Traf- 
fic Regulation, the Institute offers courses in all aspects of police 
traffic operations. It provides extensive opportunities for train- 
ing to motor vehicle administrators and fleet safety personnel, 
laboratory technicians, traffic engineers, newspapermen cover- 
ing traffic and traffic safety, records personnel, teachers of driver 
and safety education, and judges and prosecutors in traffic courts. 
Over-all, the Institute staffs or conducts about fifty courses a 
year—including some at major colleges and universities in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. In all, nearly seven thousand 
individuals, including military personnel, have taken specialized 
traffic training either at Evanston or at other locations. 

To supplement the work of its Training Division and to 
broaden and increase its service to the field, the Institute main- 
tains five other divisions. The Research and Development Divi- 
sion engages in fact-finding related to crucial problems in traffic 
law enforcement; its studies form the basis for increasingly 
effective policies and techniques in the traffic field. The Field 
Division makes detailed analyses of traffic law enforcement sys- 
tems. It has already assisted in the installation of more effective 
procedures in over one hundred city, county and state jurisdic- 
tions of the United States, Canada and Hawaii. The Extension 
Division provides valuable services to Institute graduates in the 
field—through personal consultation, publications and correspon- 
dence. The Legal Division participates in regional traffic court 
conferences and provides consultative service on legal and legis- 
lative problems in the traffic field. The Publications Division has 
produced seven major publications in areas related to traffic 
law enforcement. In addition, the Institute maintains a large 
and growing library service. 

The semi-annual course for Army safety personnel deals with 
both principles and techniques of traffic safety management. 
As presently organized, it covers Army safety program admini- 
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strative procedures, traffic accident prevention, the vehicle oper- 
ator, the pedestrian, the vehicle, the highway, accident investi- 
gation, Army methods of accident reporting, traffic rules and 
laws, supervision of the highway, vehicle use and users, traffic 
safety education, accident records and their uses, control of 
drivers through licensing, corrective measures, chemical tests 
for intoxication, and off-post accident prevention. 

In addition, certain corollary activities are now being intro- 
duced to help improve the quality of individual performance 
in official duties. Among these are effective public speaking, 
review of traffic safety materials and literature, general seman- 
tics and techniques of communication. 

Comments by graduates stress the value of the course’s “sci- 
entific approach,” which brings to light the relationships and 
common elements among the several specific problems in vehicle 
safety, heretofore approached only in disconnected fashion. New, 
more comprehensive methods are applied to the solution of these 
problems, with a view to reducing the waste and futility of 
treating them in isolation. 

In its approach to the problems of Army traffic safety, the 
Institute recommends methods which are proven, being based 
on direct experience and the best knowledge available. En- 
rollees are encouraged to look at their problems from a “new 
point of view”—a more comprehensive one. 

The scientific approach is emphasized in accident investiga- 
tion. By thorough study, the causes of accidents are determined. 
An analysis of the results of all accident investigations over 
an extended period reveals those causes which are common to 
the majority of accidents. This then can become the basis for 
a highly selective traffic safety program. Accidents can thus 
be reduced in number and severity. Lives and property can 
be saved. Almost universally, students in the Army courses 
agree that this approach can be of immeasurable benefit to the 
accident reduction effort. 

Considerable attention is given to the perplexing problems 
of off-post driving and accidents involving military personnel. 
Records of Department of the Army Safety Division reveal that 
“of soldiers in the United States who lost their lives accidentally 
in 1952, 70 percent were killed in traffic accidents in privately 
owned vehicles.” Obviously, this is one of the most critical safety 
problems facing the Army. The chief reason for this situation, 
of course, is that it is extremely difficult to exercise any kind 
of round-the-clock control over off-post activity. Adding to the 
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post commander’s problem is the difficulty of requiring the 
reporting of “property damage only” accidents and traffic viola- 
tions involving personnel of his command while off duty in 
their own vehicles. To fill the gap, a great deal of educational 
conditioning of military personnel to the hazards of driving 
and the costliness of accidents is required. 

An adequate traffic safety program requires co-ordination of 
all the elements of the program. Driver licensing, education, 
driver improvement and re-examination, handling of violators, 
accident investigation and reporting, enforcement, knowledge 
of the laws—these are among the major elements of a well- 
rounded traffic safety program. To approach a level of maximum 
effectiveness, all must be drawn together into a co-ordinated, 
balanced program. 

There are two sides to the over-all program of traffic safety. 
One involves conditioning the driver in safety-mindedness and 
continually impressing him with its social importance. The 
second involves the planning and administration of an official 
program for efficient traffic supervision. Regardless of which 
factor is considered the more important, certainly both must be 
present and brought into a closely co-ordinated relationship if 
the effectiveness of the whole program is to be advanced. 

While based primarily on civilian experience, the principles 
reflected in Traffic Institute training apply with considerable 
force to the major problems that fall within the purview of 
the Army safety program, both at the driver and administrative 
levels. So far, in twelve courses completed, the Army Safety 
Director has sent more than four hundred men to the Traffic 
Institute for this professional training. As these men return to 
their official duties and apply and pass on to others the lessons 
learned, the benefits of the latest studies in traffic safety and 
accident prevention are being disseminated worldwide through- 
out the Army Establishment. 
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ORDNANCE X-RAYS 
TELL THE INSIDE STORY 
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UST AS EVERY MAN entering service gets a complete 

physical examination, including a chest X-ray, the Army’s 
largest artillery shells now undergo a comparable inspection 
by a giant X-ray machine called a Betatron. Since it was in- 
stalled in 1946 at Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, New Jersey—Ord- 
nance Corps center for ammunition research and development— 
the Betatron has been credited with saving lives by detecting 
potential “duds” and misfires. 

Ordinarily, shells measuring less than six inches in diameter 
are X-rayed routinely without the use of the Betatron. However, 
the larger diameter shells are examined more quickly and effi- 
ciently by the greater penetrating power of the Betatron. 

Individuals accustomed to having radiographs of their chests 
completed in a matter of seconds probably consider ordnance 
X-ray procedures as a more or less instantaneous affair. Actually 
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Data furnished by the Public Information Office, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, 
New Jersey. 
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a radiograph of an 11-inch shell requires half an hour of ex- 
posure to the Betatron to produce a satisfactory image. Less 
powerful X-ray equipment requires a considerably longer period. 

The Arsenal’s 22-million volt Betatron was one of the first 
of its type to be constructed, the first being a 20-million volt 
unit at Rock Island Arsenal. A massive instrument, it is sur- 
rounded by a wall of concrete six feet thick in some sections. 
A railroad track facilitates the handling of some huge items 
which are trundled in on railroad cars. A 25-ton traveling crane 
and a specially rigged truck lift are used to maneuver the items 
into position for inspection. 

Currently, the main item being X-rayed by the Betatron is 
the 280-mm. artillery shell—the conventional high explosive 
counterpart of the atomic shell that was test-fired in the Nevada 
desert in May 1953. Special handling gear devised for this type 
shell has cut the required set-up time by more than half. 

Although over eleven inches of metal and high explosive 
charge must be penetrated by the Betatron, any imperfections 
show up in the radiographs as clearly as they do in medical 
and dental X-rays. Besides the 280-mm. shell, other large items 
undergoing inspection by this method include the 240-mm. 
shell, the 8-inch shell, the 155-mm. shell, various warheads, jet- 
assist take-off units and large ammunition items. 

Electrons (beta particles) are generated in a_ porcelain, 
doughnut-shaped vacuum tube in the Betatron and are circu- 
lated in the tube at speeds close to the speed of light (186,272 
miles per second). When these high-speed electrons are made 
to strike a small platinum plate, called the “target,” located at 
one side of the tube, their energy appears as X-rays. This con- 
version is brought about by the sudden change of velocity caused 
by the impact of the electrons upon the target. 

The product of this collision, the X-ray beam, passes out 
through the tube wall in the direction of the electron’s motion 
on impact. The beam travels in a straight line through a 
counting chamber toward the shells which are set up in pairs 
on a platform. The counting chamber, a small box-like instru- 
ment somewhat similar to a Geiger counter, records the amount 
of radiation emitted and relays the information to an operator 
at a control panel outside the room. When the desired amount 
has been emitted, the operation is complete. 

The beam that radiates from the Betatron is cone-shaped with 
the center of the cone representing the strongest radiation. 
Shells in pairs are placed nose-up on a raised platform with 
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the thickest parts of the shells exposed to the center of the 
beam. The tapered portions are exposed to the secondary, less 
powerful radiation area. 

After passing through the shell, the beta rays reach “cassettes,” 
metal film holders with lead linings, which are stacked three- 
high against each shell. The projectile is thus X-rayed in three 
sections from the base up. 

The radiograph is next inserted in a viewer and checked for 
flaws. If any are apparent, the shell and its radiograph are set 
aside for evaluation. A second radiograph taken at a different 
angle is used to determine the exact location and dimensions 
of any suspected cavity or foreign object. Condemned shells are 
cut open for a close examination and determination of the cause. 

As in all X-ray work, certain safety precautions are necessary. 
Persons who enter the exposure room are given X-ray “film 
badges” containing undeveloped film which are later examined 
for evidence of over-exposure to radiation. Nylon clothing is 
taboo for technicians handling film since it builds up a static 
charge capable of forming an image on undeveloped film. 

When the shells are properly set up, everyone leaves the 
room, the lead door is closed, and then an operator at an outside 
control panel starts the powerful unit. Dials on the control panel 
show when the proper amount of radiation has been emitted. 

Another important phase of operations at Picatinny is the 
routine X-ray inspection of artillery shells and other ammuni- 
tion for the’ purpose of detecting cavitation and foreign objects. 
A complete examination is made of every shell that goes to the 
troops—an unheard-of operation in the past. 

Before the advent of X-ray, a more difficult and more danger- 
ous method of inspection was necessary. After a certain number 
of shells were passed, one was cut open and its interior, includ- 
ing the explosive charge, was examined. Under this spot-check 
system, a high number of shells were passed without a com- 
plete inspection; moreover, every shell that was sectionalized 
meant one less available for service use. Today the sectionalizing 
operation is still used on a small proportion of shells to double- 
check the X-ray inspection. 

Meanwhile improvements in Betatron inspection techniques 
continue under study. The list of items now being inspected is 
long but future ones will probably be longer. All of the skills 
and knowledge acquired today cannot help but contribute sub- 
stantially to the solution of coming problems. 
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MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
ON A REIMBURSABLE BASIS 


LEIGHTON A. CAIN 


pee aang Military Assistance is a vital part of the 
United States Mutual Security Program. Following the old 
business principle of “cash on the barrelhead,” deliveries of 
goods and services have been made in the past three years to 
forty-three friendly countries in a volume approaching three 
hundred million dollars—or roughly 6 percent of the total of 
grant military aid provided under the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program in the same period of time. 

Under existing Mutual Security legislation* the President is 
authorized to transfer equipment, materials and services to 
certain nations and international organizations on a reim- 
bursable basis and to provide them with procurement assistance, 
all without cost to the United States. Assistance of this type 
is characteristic of the basic philosophy of the Mutual Security 
Program as a whole. It provides a means whereby the United 
States can help the friendly nations of the world to help them- 
selves. Moreover, it permits requests from friendly nations to 
be merged with the over-all procurement programs of the 
military departments, thus avoiding conflicting demands on the 
productive capacity of the United States. 

The purposes of reimbursable military assistance were defined 
ina 1950 report of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, as 
follows: “First, to demonstrate the desire of the United States 
to strengthen the association of this Nation’with other countries 
pursuing the common goal of peace; second, to improve the 
general security position of the United States by promoting 
standardization of armaments with friendly nations, thereby 
increasing the efficiency if and when combined military oper- 


*Section 408(e) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 329—81st Congress) as amended by Section 8(b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1952 (Public Law 400—82d Congress). 


LEIGHTON A. CAIN is Chief, Reimbursable Aid Branch, Logistics Division, 
Office of Military Assistance, Department of Defense. 
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ations should ever be necessary; and, finally, to make possible 
the procurement of equipment needed by these nations for the 
purpose of security which, as a practical matter, they could not 
procure without the assistance of our military establishment.” 

Countries and international organizations eligible for reim- 
bursable military assistance fall into four groups. Nations 
eligible for grant military assistance as specified under titles I, 
II, III or IV of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 are also eligible 
for reimbursable assistance. The North Atlantic Treaty nations 
are included in this category. In addition, those nations which 
have “joined the United States in a collective defense and 
regional arrangement” are eligible. As a practical matter, this 
covers the Latin American nations which are parties to the 
Inter-American Treaty for Reciprocal Assistance (Rio Pact). 

The third group contains any international military organ- 
ization or headquarters if, in the opinion of the President, such 
assistance will further the purpose of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act. Two organizations, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic (SACLANT), and Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers, Europe (SHAPE), and their subordinate organizations 
have so far been found eligible under the provision. The fourth 
group consists of those nations “whose ability to defend 
[themselves] or to participate in the defense of the area of 
which [they are] a part, or in United Nations collective security 
arrangements and measures, is important to the security of 
the United States,” as determined by the President. 

Eligible countries are required to give assurances that the 
assistance will be used to further the policies and purposes of 
the Act; that title for any materiel furnished will not be re- 
transferred without United States consent; that classified infor- 
mation will be safeguarded; and that equipment, materials or 
services requested “are required for and will be used solely 
to maintain [the country’s] internal security, its legitimate self- 
defense, or to permit it to participate in the defense of the 
area of which it is a part, or in the United Nations collective 
security arrangements and measures, and that it will not under- 
take any act of aggression against any other state.” As of 30 June 
1953, fifty-four nations and two international organizations were 
eligible to receive reimbursable military assistance. Three other 
nations have been declared eligible but have not signed neces- 
sary agreements. 

Equipment which is readily available on the open market 
in the amounts, form and time required is, normally not pro- 
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cured under reimbursable aid. Each request is carefully screened 
and is approved only if clearly in accord with American politi- 
cal, economic and military objectives. 

As of 30 June 1953, forty-three countries (see chart A) had 
obtained military supplies from the United States. Purchases in- 
cluded 6 light cruisers, 5 destroyer escorts, 5 Coast Guard 
utility vessels, 4 patrol frigates, 430 aircraft of all types, 485 
tanks, 187 gun motor carriages, 318 armored cars and items like 
motor vehicles, weapons, ammunition and electronic equipment. 

Types of materiel (see chart B) and total purchases of 
equipment, materials and services from the inception of the 
program, 6 October 1949, to 31 July 1953 were $671,899,971 
allocated as follows: Army—$224,793,576, Navy—$105,462,105, 
Air Force—$341,644,290. These figures include charges for 
rehabilitation, repair, renovating, packing, handling, crating and 
other direct operating costs incurred by the United States 
Government in handling the requests. 

The Dominion of Canada has been the largest purchaser. Not 
only has Canada bought for cash from the United States the 
munitions required to convert her armed forces from British 
to United States type equipment, but she also has transferred 
substantial quantities of her military stocks to other North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization nations on a grant basis. It would 
have been impossible to have attained this progress if the 
Canadians had not been able to purchase essential United 
States type equipment. 

Among the Latin American countries, purchases to maintain 
equipment of United States origin already in their possession, 
have been particularly important. A number of naval vessels 
have been sold to members of the Inter-American Community. 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile purchased two light cruisers each. 
Three destroyer escorts have been sold to Peru, two destroyer 
escorts to Uruguay and two patrol frigates to Colombia. 

Under the terms of the Act, the American republics purchas- 
ing these vessels did so at a reduced price and paid the costs 
of reactivating them. These ships added new strength to 
hemisphere defense by providing vessels manned by trained 
crews prepared to protect strategic communications lines. Taken 
together, the military equipment made available to other Amer- 
ican republics as reimbursable aid, will put at the disposal of 
our sister republics means to carry out more effectively their 
own commitments under the Inter-American treaty system. 

From the very beginning of the program, every effort has 
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CHART A 


Countries and International Organizations 
Eligible for Receipt of Reimbursable Aid 


* Argentina Egypt *Liberia *Portugal 
* Australia *El Salvador *Luxembourg SACLANT 
*Belgium *Ethiopia *Malaya *Saudi Arabia 
*Bolivia *France *Mexico SHAPE 
* Brazil Greece *New Zealand *Sweden 
Burma * Haiti * Netherlands *Switzerland 
*Canada *Honduras *NGRC *Thailand 
*Chile *India (Formosa) *Turkey 
*Colombia *Indochina *Nicaragua *Union of 
Costa Rica Indonesia *Norway South Africa 
*Cuba Iran * Pakistan *United Kingdom 
*Denmark Israel Panama *Uruguay 
*Dominican *Ttaly Paraguay *Venezuela 
Republic “Korea *Peru Yugoslavia 
*Ecuador Lebanon *Philippines 


*Deliveries made as of 30 June 1953 


CHART B 
REIMBURSABLE MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Types and Categories of Materials, Equipment 
and Services Sold 


ARMY 

Engineer Equipment and Supplies—Tractors (Class II); shop 
equipment, motorized; bridges; trailers; compressors, truck 
mounted; road construction machinery; spare parts and 
other equipment. 

Signal Equipment and Supplies—radio sets, radio terminal sets, 
radio relay sets, spare parts and other equipment. 

Ordnance Equipment and Supplies—tanks and combat vehicles; 
motor transport vehicles; small arms and machine guns; 
artillery and fire control equipment; small arms and ma- 
chine gun ammunition; artillery ammunition; bombs, 
rockets and miscellaneous ammunition. 

Quartermaster, Medical and Chemical Equipment and Supplies. 


NAVY 
Vessels—Light cruisers, patrol frigates, destroyer escorts, auxi- 
liary patrol craft, Coast Guard utility vessels. 
Naval Ordnance—Naval guns, 20mm and 40mm and ammunition; 
Naval guns, 3”/50 and 5”/25. 
Vessel equipment of all types (including electronic). 


AIR FORCE 
Aircraft—GFAE for F-86 aircraft; P2V aircraft (Navy) ; JRB-6 
aircraft (Navy); TBM-3 aircraft (Navy); F-47 fighters; 
F-51 Mustang fighters; C-119 transport aircraft; AT-11, T-33 


and T-35 trainer aircraft; B-25 bombers; H-21A and H-23A : 
helicopters; L-19A liaison aircraft; and aircraft spares and 
equipment. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Sandbags, publications, drawings and specifications, inspection 
services, repair and rehabilitation services, training services. 
tools and tool sets, film and film strips, life jackets, miscel- ; 
laneous ordnance equipment and supplies. 
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been made to simplify and decentralize its operations in order 
that prompt service may be provided with a minimum of ad- 
ministrative delays. Buyer and seller are brought together 
without the necessity of routing requests through several ad- 
ministrative or co-ordinative offices. Thus at present the NATO 
nations as well as Australia and New Zealand are authorized to 
deal directly with a designated agency of the appropriate mili- 
tary department of the Department of Defense for all requests 
for equipment, materials and services. 

It is also the policy of the United States to provide, insofar 
as practicable, necessary equipment, services, spare parts and 
supplies to maintain military equipment of United States origin 
in the hands of the nations which are parties to the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance as well as the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines and the National Government of 
the Republic of China. These nations also are authorized to 
deal directly with the military departments on transactions for 
this type of assistance. 

Requests from these nations for capital equipment and all 
requests from other nations are forwarded to and reviewed 
by the Department of State and submitted through the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense prior to any action by the appro- 
priate military department. As of 30 June 1953, some 1260 
requests from 49 countries had been received through State- 
Defense channels. 

All equipment, materials and services are sold under the 
reimbursable aid proviso at “fair value” as defined in Section 
403(c) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. The original pro- 
visions stipulated that “the full cost, actual or estimated, for 
equipment, materials or services ordered shall have been made 
available to the United States.” This provision worked a twofold 
hardship—it required full price for excess equipment and it 
immobilized large sums of scarce dollar resources of friendly 
nations when items were procured on long lead-time contracts. 
This requirement was subsequently amended to specify that 
fair value for excess equipment or materials may not be less 
than the gross cost of repair or rehabilitation, plus 10 percent 
of the original gross cost, the scrap value or the market value, 
if ascertainable, whichever is greater; and to allow for the 
“deposit” of a “dependable undertaking” in lieu of the full 
amount of cash when an order is placed for equipment or 
materials requiring procurement. 

Two additional changes concerning methods of payment were 
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made by the Mutual Security Act of 1952. These changes es- 
tablish a waiver procedure for certain countries whereby the 
United States may dispense with payment prior to delivery and 
collect within sixty days of delivery; in addition a “dependable 
undertaking” is required prior to repair or rehabilitation of 
equipment from military stocks. This procedure enables the 
Department of Defense to sell equipment to large purchasers 
on a commercial basis without the strict requirement of payment 
before delivery; it also gives clear legislative authority for the 
United States Government to undertake rehabilitation and 
repair work for a foreign government without first receiving 
the full amount of the contract in advance. 

The total value of excess equipment which can be transferred 
under grant military or reimbursable military aid is limited 
by statute to $1.4 billion at acquisition cost. As of 31 July 1953, 
actual deliveries of excess equipment under reimbursable aid 
were valued at $173.7 million. 

Many items being furnished friendly nations under the re- 
imbursable assistance provisions of the Act may require a long 
lead-time to manufacture. Based on the “dependable under- 
taking” of the purchasing government to pay the full amount 
required prior to delivery, the United States proceeds with 
the placing of contracts for procurement of the desired items. 
The present Mutual Security Act limits transactions under this 
provision to $700 million at any one time. When a “dependable 
undertaking” is required, arrangements are concluded through 
the Foreign Operations Administration. Contractual obligational 
authority then is issued to the Department of Defense to con- 
summate the transaction. This authority is subsequently liqui- 
dated as cash payments are made by the foreign governments. 

Through such cash purchases of military equipment, friendly 
governments have been materially assisted in strengthening 
their defenses for participation in the mutual security of the 
free world. Every encouragement is being given this self-help 
feature of the Mutual Security Program, in order that assistance 
may be extended on an ever increasing and wider scale “without 
cost to the United States.” 
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“Fourscore and seven me 30 our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, dpctiived in liberty. and dediccied to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation So conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- place of those who here 
‘gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. : 
- But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave: “men, living and dead, who. struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work. which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the gre 


at task remaining before us—that from. these honored dead we take 






increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died Bah 


in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a enc, let of rene 
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